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BEGIN  TAPE  1 


JW 
EG 
JW 
EG 
JW 

EG 
JW 
EG 


JW: 
EG: 


Let's  start  with  your  birthdate  and  birthplace. 

I  was  born  in  San  Francisco  on  November  2,  1897. 

Your  full  maiden  name  was...? 

Mary  Elizabeth  Fisher. 

But  you  have  gone  by  "Elizabeth"  most  of  your  life? 
\]^indicates  "yes"^  Did  you  have  a  nickname  as  a 
child? 

Betty. 

Betty? 

No,  not  as  a  child.   They  called  me  "Sister."   And  then 
when  I  went  to  high  school  I  was  called  "Betty"  be- 
cause one  of  the  girls  used  the  word  "Liz"  to  me,  and 
I  didn't  like  "Liz."   So  I  said,  "If  you're  going  to 
call  me  Liz,  then  you  can  call  me  'Miss  Fisher.'" 
(Chuckle)   But  she  called  me  "Betty."   So  I  was 
"Betty"  in  school  most  of  the  time. 

Where  was  your  family  living  at  the  time  you  were  born? 

They  were  living  on  Jones  Street  between  Pacific  and 
Broadway,  in  San  San  Francisco. 
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JW:   Was  that  considered  a  fairly  rough  neighborhood  in 
those  days?  That  was  near  the  old  Barbary  Coast, 
wasn't  it? 

EG:   No,  we  didn't  feel  it  was  rough.   You  see,  that's 
on  the  hill  and  the  Barbary  Coast  as  such  is  down 
on  the  level  near  the  waterfront.   And  this  is  above 
Powell,  you  see.   Jones  is  above  Jackson,  I'll  say. 
The  Powell  Street  car  would  come  out  and  then  turn. 
It  was  up  a  hill. ..on  a  hill. 

JW:   Were  you  living  in  your  own  home,  or  were  you  renting? 

EG:   No,  it  was  our  home.   And  I  think — I'm  not  too  sure 

about  this  though--that  the  lady  who  owned  the  home  gave 
it  to  my  father  because  my  father  was  so  nice  to  her 
during  her  illness  or  what  have  you.   Now  how  much  he 
paid  I  have  no  idea.   But  I  know  that  it  was  a  two- 
story  flat. 

JW:   Two-story  flat? 

EG:   As  I  remember. 

JW:   And  the  family  lived  in  both  stories? 

EG:   See,  the  lady  lived  upstairs  as  I  remember.   But  I'm 
not  really  clear  on  that  so  I  wouldn't  want  it  put 
down  as  fact. 

JW:   Was  she  colored  or  not? 

EG:   That  never  came  up.   I  just  assumed  she  is  or  was.   I 
don't  know.   I  really  don't  know  because  the  neighbor- 
hood... I  don't  think  across  the  street  on  the  side  that 
we  lived  on,  from  Pacific  up  to  Broadway,  that  there 
were  any  Negroes  at  all.   Down  Pacific  two  doors  or 
three  doors  there  was  a  very  good  friend  of  mine,  who 
still  is  a  good  friend  of  mine,  and  her  name  was  Bundy 
Thompson.   And  there  also  was  family  on  Sands,  and  they 
lived  around  the  corner  from  us .   And  we  were  friends 
then  and  we're  still  friends  now. 

JW:   How  long  did  you  live  in  that  house? 

EG:   Well,  the  Fire  burned  it  down.   You  see,  that's  why 
it's  hazy  with  me  because  of  the  fact  I  wasn't  that 
old  when  the  Fire  came.   When  the  Earthquake  came  in 
1906,  it  burned  the  house  down. 

JW:   Do  you  remember  the  Earthquake  at  all? 
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EG:   Yes,  because  my  grandmother  had  taken  my... she  had 
taken  me,  anyway — I  don't  know  who  else  went  with 
me — but  I  know  that  she  had  taken  me  over  to  her 
house  in  Oakland  where  she  lived,  because  it  was 
Easter  vacation.   And  my  mother  came  over  later  in 
the  week  and  brought  the  rest  of  the  children. 
Maybe  my  grandmother  took  two  of  us,  I'm  not  sure. 
But  my  father  came  over  on  the  last  boat  before  the 
Earthquake  hit,  to  my  grandmother's.   And  the  Earth- 
quake hit  at  five  6 'clock  in  the  morning.   I  stayed 
in  my  grandmother's  room  when  I  was  over  there.   I 
was  so  sure  that  [the  Earthquake^  was  my  fault,  because 
I  didn't  kneel  that  night  before  I  said  my  prayers. 
I  got  in  the  bed  and  said  my  prayers  because  it  was  so 
cold.   But  I  didn't  tell  anyone  that  that  was  my  fault 
that  the  Earthquake  came  (Chuckle) .   But  I  had  a  quilty 
conscience  for  quite  a  while.   I  never  let  it  out  that 
I  was  the  cause  of  that  Earthquake.   But  I  could  hear... 
the  sound  you  heard  was  the  crumbling  of  the  chimneys, 
because  Oakland  lost  all  of  her  chimneys.   That  is  what 
happened.   It  was  so  strong  in  Oakland  that  they  lost 
their  chimneys. . .came  down.   And  I  guess  that  really 
started  the  Fire  in  San  Francisco  the  fact  that  the 
chimneys  were  down.   The  people  didn't  realize  that  it 
was  a  hazard  to  cook  in  their  stoves  and  they  cooked 
in  their  stove  instead  of  cooking  out  on  the  street, 
which  they  finally  did  pL.e.  learned  the  necessity  of 
doing."!  And  that's  how  it  really  got  started. 

JW:   What  was  your  grandmother's  name? 

EG:   John  Andrew  Wilds.   Mr.  and- Mrs.  John  Andrew  Wiles. 
Her  name  was  Elizabeth. 

JW:   Andrew  Wild? 

EG:   Wilds:   W-i-1-d-s.   And  he  came  to  California  in  1872 
and  brought  my  mother  and  her  oldest  brother  with  him. 

JW:   What  happened  when  the  family... Was  your  grandmother's 
house  in  Oakland  destroyed  by  Fire? 

EG:   Oh,  no.   There  was  no  fire  in  Oakland.   Oh,  no,  nol   It 
was  all  in  San  Francisco.   There  was  no  fire  in  Oakland, 
The  people  from  San  Francisco  came  over  here  when  their 
houses  burned  down  and  they  took  care  of  them  over  here. 
Red  Cross,  and  they  set  up  temporary  lodging  and  what- 
have-you  for  the  people.   Those  that  didn't  go  out  to 
the  Presidio,  because  the  Presidio  took  care  of  the 
San  Franciscans  that  didn't  come  to  the  [^East7  Bay. 

JW:  Do  you  remember  anything  about  what  the  family  did 
immediately  when  you  got  back  and  found  your  house 
had  burned  down? 
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EG:   Oh,  we  didn't.   The  only  one  who  went  back  was  my 
father  and  he  got  a  permit  to  go  back  to  the  City 
after  the  Earthquake,  you  know.   After  the  Earthquake 
had  passed,  no  one  was  allowed  to  go  from  Oakland  to 
San  Francisco  that  day.   You  see,  it  happened  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning.   And  he  wanted  to  get  back 
over  there  as  soon  as  possible.   And  through  my  grand- 
father, he  got  a  pass  from  the  City  Hall  and  went  over. 
And  then  was  able  to  come  back.   And  when  he  went  over, 
he  found  out  that,  you  know,  there  was  a  whole  lot  of 
damage.   But  he  went  to  the  house  and  got  a  suitcase  and 
put  some  things  in  it,  never  dreaming  the  Fire  would 
reach  there,  you  know.   And  some  of  the  things  he 
brought  were  so  insignificant  my  mother  thought.   I'll 
never  forget  her  repeating,  "He  brought  that  book." 
(Chuckle)  Some  book,  I  used  to  remember  the  name,  but 
I  don't  now.   But  she  was  pregnant  at  the  time,  and 
she  had  twins  in  June.   Now  this  was  in  April  and  she 
had  twins  in  June .   But  what  happened  when  the  house 
burned  down,  we  just  stayed  at  my  grandfather's  until 
they  built  another  house.   My  father  bought  a  lot  out 
on  Twenty-first  Street  between  Church  and  Sanchez . 

JW:   That's  on  a  very  steep  hill,  isn't  it? 

EG:   Indeed  1   It's  a  very  steep  hill.   Even  at  the  time  we 
married  in  1920,  machines  didn't  go  up  and  down  it. 
You  had  to  walk  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill  or  walk  to 
the  top  of  the  hill  to  get  in  the  car  (Chuckle) .   They 
graded  it  after  then. 

JW:   How  did  you  get  your  furniture  and  stuff  in  the  house? 

EG:  Oh,  they  did  it.  I  don 'J:  know.  Don't  ask  me  how  they 
did  it  because  I  don't  [know2...But  I  know  they  never 
graded  it  because  there  were  houses  all  up  and  down... 
I'll  show  you  [barely  audible  because  Mrs.  Gordon  goes 
to  get  a  picture:^  A  beautiful...  ?  ...that  was  in 
the  paper  cover  of  California  Living  Magazine,  Sunday 
Chronicle  -  Examiner  for  November  9,  1969. 

JW:   Do  you  have  any  idea  why  he  would  have  built  in  such 
an  unusual  area? 

EG:   He  liked  the  view. 

JW:   He  liked  the  view. 

EG:   Oh,  yes.   He  loved  the  view  and  other  /.house}  was  not 
on  a  high  hill  but  still  it  had  an  elevation.   But  I 
don't  remember  being  able  to  see  from  that  hill  because 
of  houses  across  the  street. 

JW:   How  many  brothers  and  sisters  did  you  have? 
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EG:   I  had... Carl  was  the  oldest  and  then  me  and  then  a 
brother,  John,  and  then  a   sister,  Dorothy.   She... 
she  worked  for  Booker  T.  Washington  Community  Center 
in  San  Francisco.   And  then  the  twins,  Wallace  and 
Wesley.   And  then  a  sister,  Ella,  the  baby. 

JW:   Seven  children.   Were  you  very  close  together  in  age? 

EG:   The  first... the  first  three.   The  first  three  or  four 
I  guess  are.   The  first  four  are,  but  there  was  a 
difference  between  the  twins  and  Dorothy.   There's 
five  and  a  half  years,  I  think,  between  the  two  of 
them,  if  I'm  not  mistaken.   But  the  others  were... my 
brother  and  I  were  a  year  apart,  I  think.   TMey  were 
close,  and  then  the  twins,  and  then  the  baby  was  not 
too  far  after  the  twins.   I  think  she  was  two  years 
after  the  Earthquake,  the  baby  was. 

JW:   What  are  each  of  these  people  doing  now,  or  what  did 
they  do  for  occupations  when  they  became  adults? 

EG:   Well,  the  oldest  brother  was  a  railway  mail  carrier — 
"clerk"  they  call  it. 

JW:   For  Southern  Pacific? 

EG:   Well,  for  the  United  States.   The  United  States  Post 
Office,  but  he  was  a  rail... 

JW:   Oh,  I  see. 

EG:   I  don't  know  what  they  call  them  but  I  know  that  this 
is  what  he  did. 

JW:   And  did  he  work  primarily  here  in  San  Francisco? 

EG:   Yes,  because  that's  where  he  started  in  the  Post  Office 
here,  and  then  he  got  into  the  one  on  the  railway  post 
office. 

JW:   Was  this  an  unusual  job  for  a  colored  man  to  have? 

EG:   I  don't  know  they  ever  thought.   No  one  gave  that  a 

second  thought,  you  know.   We  didn't  think  whether  or 
not  another  colored  man  had  it  or  whether  he  didn't 
have  it.   And  I  couldn't  tell  you.   And  I  never  heard 
any  talk  one  way  or  the  other  about  it. 

JW:   What  did  John  do? 

EG:   John  more  or  less  worked  as  a  trucker. 
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JW:   Was  he  working  for  other  people  or  was  he  independently 
employed?   Did  he  work  his  own  business? 

EG:   I  really  think  that  he  worked  at  the  waterfront,  but 
I  don't  think  that  he  had  (?)  his  own  business.   I 
don't  think  so.   I  think  he  was  just  a  teamster  at 
the  waterfront.   I  couldn't  say  positively. 

JW:   And  Dorothy?   You  say  he  worked  at  the  Center? 

EG:   She  worked  at  Booker  T.  Washington  Community  Center. 
And  then  Wallace...!  don't  know  what  Wallace. . .when 
he... See,  part  of  it  [community  Center?3  was  broken 
into  because  they  went  to  war,  you  see.   This  kind 
of  breaks  it  up  for  me.   But  John  didn't  go--I  think 
he  was  married  and  had  children  and  was  exempt — 
but  Carl  went.   Or  maybe  it  was  over  when  John  was 
married.   I  don't  know.   I  can't  put  it  together  but 
[Long  PauseJ  I  only  know  what  Wallace  did  toward  the 
end  [of  his  lifej  ,  you  know,  and  that  is  that  he 
worked  in  the  hospital,  as  an  orderly  in  the  hospital. 
And  he  had  a  ranch.   Now  he's  the  only  brother  now 
that's  left,  is  Wallace.   And  that's  one  of  the  twins. 
The  other  twin  died  when  he  was  nine  years  old,  and 
I  don't  know  what  he  died  of.   But  I  just  know  that 
he  died  at  nine... when  he  was  nine.   But  Wallace  is 
still  living  and  he  lives  up  at  Elk  Grove.   And  he's 
retired  but  he  enjoys  his  ranch  and  farm. 

JW:   And  Ella? 

EG:   And  Ella  is  retired  now  but  she  worked  in  her  husband's 
office  as  an  assistant.   But  before  then .. .before  she 
married,  or  at  the  early  part  of  her  marriage,  I  think 
she  worked  in  the  Post  Office. 

JW:  What  kind  of  job  did  her  husband  have? 

EG:  He  was  a  dentist. 

JW:  What  was  his  name? 

EG:  Herd,   George  Herd. 

JW:   When  you  were  a  young  girl  in  San  Francisco,  did  you 
play  with  the... were  you  allowed  to  play  with  any 
children  that  you  wanted  to? 

EG:   The  question  never  came  up. 

JW:   Were  the  White  children  friendly  toward  your  family? 

EG:  Made  no  difference  at  all.  I  mean  we  didn't  notice 
ciny  difference.  In  school ..  .next  door  the  lady  was 
English,  and  next  neighbor  was  Irish.   And  then  there 
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EG:   was  a  vacant  lot  and  I  don't  know  who  on  down  the 
street.   On^  of  the  boys  next  door  was  in  my  class 
in  the  fifth  grade.   But  you  just  didn't  pay  any 
attention,  I  guess.   We  weren't  allowed  to  play  in 
the  streets,  and  no  street  to  play  in  when  you're  on 
a  hill  like  that.   So  most  of  our  playing  was  done 
in  the  schoolyard  and,  you  know,  in  the  home  and 
backyard. 

JW:  Who  was  living... Was  it  just  your  parents  and  the 
children?  Or  did  you  have  other  relatives  living 
with  you? 

EG:   Just  the  parents  and  the  children.   The  only  other 
relative  that  came  and  lived  with  us  was  Bob  Fisher 
and  he  came  when  he  was  twenty-one.   And  he  came  and 
stayed  until  he  was  married.   I  think  he  was  twenty- 
one, — maybe  he  wasn't  that  old.   But  I  know  he  was 
grown,  and  he  was  older  than  any  of  us.   And  he 
stayed  for  that  time . 

JW:   Why  had  he  come  to  California? 

EG:   Well,  I  guess  the  same  reason  (asj  my  father  came. 
They  said,  "Go  West,  young  man,  go  West,"  you  know. 
And  so  my  father  came  out  at  that  time.   He  and  two 
other  men.   George  McCord  and... and  Will  Jordan... 
or  Jordon,  whose  daughter  works  in  the  church  with 
the  Fisher  Foundation. . .Memorial  Foundation.   She 
works  with  that  group.   Her  name  is  Graves,  Wilbur 
Graves,  Mrs.  Wilbur  Graves.   And  she  works  with  that 
Foundation.   But  the  three  men  came  out  here  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  seventeen  and  eighteen,  and  her  father 
was  the  youngest.   He  was  sixteen  and  McCord  was 
seventeen  and  my  father  was  eighteen. 

JW:   And  they  were  coming  from  where? 

EG:   Carlisle,  Pennsylvania.   And  this  is  what  they  were 
told,  "Go  West,  young  man,  go  West."   And  the  day... 
the  first  week... the  first  Sunday  after  they  came, 
my  father  joined  the  Bether  A.M.E.  Church  because  he 
belonged  to  a  church  in  Carlisle.   So  when  he  came 
here,  the  first  Sunday  he  joined  them. 

JW:   We  will  come  back  and  talk  about  the  family  background 

a  little  bit  more,  a  little  later.   I  still  want  to  look 
more  closely  at  your  childhood  days.   Did  your  parents 
have  specified  chores  for  the  children  to  do  around  the 
house? 

EG:   (Chuckle)   I  guess  we  just  didn't  know  they  were  speci- 
fied.  It  was  just  that  we...  (Chuckle)  it  was  our  job 
to  do  them.   You  just  did  certain  things:   You  washed 
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EG:   the  dishes,  and  you  dried  the  dishes.   You  got  help, 
you  know, . . .And  it  seemed  that  you  just  did  it 
automatically.   Maybe  you  had  been  disciplined  into 
doing  it,  you  know,  because  I  certainly  remember 
there  were  certain  things  I  had  to  do,  and  after  I 
had  gotten  to  high  school  I  used  to  love  to  come  over 
to  my  grandmother's.   And  I  could  go  if  I  did  my 
Saturday  work  beforehand.   Then  I  could  go.   So  I 
would  work  hard  to  do  my  Saturday  work,  which  was 
probably  cleaning  my  room  and  what  have  you.   I  can't 
pinpoint  it  now  but  I  know  we  helped  with  the  work. 
I  know  that . 

JW:   Was  there  any  difference  in  the  work  between  the  boys 
and  the  girls?  Did  the  boys  also  have  things  they 
had  to  do? 

EG:   Yes.  They  had  something  to  do  too,  but  I  can't  tell 
you  what  they  had  to  do. 

JW:   Did  your  parents  ever  spank  the  children? 

EG:   I'm  sure  they  did,  but  I  can't...!  can't  remember 
getting  a  spanking.   I'm  sure  I  must  have  deserved 
it.   I'm  sure  I  must  have.   (Chuckle).   But  I  really 
can't  remember  a  spanking.   I  can  remember  a  scolding 
and  I  can  remember  very  definitely  things  that  you 
weren't  supposed  to  do. 

JW:   For  example? 

EG:   Well,  in  the  first  place,  play  cards,  go  to  the 

theater.   You  know,  these  are  the  things  that  were  in 
the  Sunday  School  rules  or  in  the  rule  book  for  the 
church  somewhere.   But  these  were  things  that  definitely 
you  do  not  do.   But  it  wasn't  that  they  laid  it  down, 
"You  don't  do  that."   But  you  heard  it.   You  picked  it 
up  that  these  are  things  you  don't  do.   Of  course, 
you  never  smoked  or  drank,  of  course,  that  was  just 
f^out^  .   But  when  I  grew  older,  then  others  were  playing 
cards,  and  I  liked  playing  cards.   And  I  don't  know 
whether  I  was  playing  solitaire  or  whether  I  was  really 
playing  with  a  brother  or  a  sister,  but  I  finally... 
To  me  it  was  worse  to  hide  it  than  it  was  to  do  it.   So 
I  made  up  my  mind  I'm  going  to  tell  it.   If  I'm  going 
to  play  cards  I'm  not  going  to  sneak  and  do  it. — I'm 
going  to  do  it  out.   So  I  did  it  out  and  nothing  was 
said.   The  only  thing,  I  never  would  do  it  on  Sunday. 
That  was  ray  own  decision.   I  didn't  do  it  on  Sunday. 
But  I  didn't  hide  and  do  it  anymore.   And  that's  the 
same  way  I  felt  about  smoking.   When  I  began  to  smoke — 
and  this  was,  of  course,  after  I  was  grown  and  married-- 
But  I  still  respected  my  father  enough  not  to  smoke  in 
his  presence.   And  I  didn't.   But  I  smoked  on  my  own. 
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EG:   I  thought  it  was  perfectly  all  right  for  me  to  smoke. 
My  husband  smoked  and  he  said  it  was  very  comforting, 
and  I  believed  him,  that  it  made  coffee  taste  so  good. 
And  it  did  (Chuckle) .   But  at  the  time  of  a  death  of 
a  very  dear  friend  of  ours,  a  Mrs.  Jackson,  Tom  Jackson... 
maybe  you  heard  of  her.   Her  husband  was  in  San  Francisco, 
and  I  remember  him  before  the  Fire .   I  can  remember 
him  because  he  used  to  bring  funny  papers  for  us 
children.   And  if  he  came  to  the  door... our  hallway 
was  long  and  narrow. . .and  if  he  came  to  the  door,  I 
answered  the  door.   I  could  smell  the  papers.   I  knew 
he  had  brought  us  funny  papers.   But  he  married  her 
after  the  Earthquake  and  Fire.   And  he  passed  away, 
oh,  I  can't  tell  now  when  it  was.   But  I  remember  them 
calling  and  telling  me  that  he  passed.   So  I  immediately 
went  up  to  her.   She  lived  in  Berkeley.   And  I  went  to 
her,  and  my  sisters  came  over.   It  happened  that  both 
of  them  were  in  San  Francisco  at  the  time,  and  they 
came  over  also.   And  the  three  of  us  were  there  talking 
with  Mrs.  Jackson.   No,  it  wasn't  him,  it  was  their 
son  that  had  passed.   It  wasn't  Mr.  Jackson.   It  was 
the  son,  who  was  their  only  child.   He's  the  one  that 
had  passed.   And  my  father  had  come  over  with  the  two 
girls,  and  they  were  in  the  bedroom  with  the  father, 
Mr.  Jackson.   And  while  they  were  in  there  talking, 
we  were  out  trying  to  console  Mrs.  Jackson  and  she 
didn't  mind  if  we  smoked.   And  I  told  the  girls,  "Well, 
I'm  sorry,  but  I'm  going  to  have  to  just  smoke  now. 
And  you  don't  have  to  smoke  if  you  don't  want" —  I 
knew  they  smoked — "You  don't  have  to,  but  this  is  one 
time  that  I'm  just  going  to  have  to  smoke.   And  papa 
will  just  have  to  see  me"  (Chuckle) .   So  when  he  came 
through  the  door,  he  said,  "Well,  that's  the  first  time 
I've  ever  seen  my  girls  smoke."   But  I  know  he  knew  the 
one  at  the  house  smoked.   But  he  didn't  know  maybe 
that  I  smoked.   Or  maybe  he  did,  but  anyway,  that's  what 
did  it.   So  from  then  on  I  smoked  whenever  he  was  around, 
if  I  felt  like  it,  I  smoked.   But  I  tried  not  to  do  it 
because  he  didn't  like  it. 

JW:   Did  most  women  smoke  in  those  days? 

EG:   Well,  I  can't  say  that  most  women  somked.   I  can't  say 
that. 

JW:   But  it  was  not  considered  very,  extremely  unusual? 

EG:   No.   If  you  smoked,  you  did.   If  you  didn't,  it  was 

all  right,  one  way  or  the  other.   And  I  don't  remember 
too  many  smoking.   It  was  rude  to  smoke  with  your 
husband   in  public    Even  if  you  played  cards... I 
don't  remember. . .even  in  a  card  club  I  don't  remember 
the  women  smoking.   And  we  had  card  clubs,  you  know. 
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EG:   two  or  three  tables  of  cards.   We'd  meet  once  a 
week  or  once  a  month.   But  we  didn't...!  don't 
remember  them  smoking  then.   Maybe  they  smoked  just 
like  I  did.   I  smoked  with  my  husband.   [in  private  J. 

JW:   Were  there  any  fother  forbidden!  things  other  than 

card  playing  and  going  to  the  fneater?  Or  were  there 
places  in  San  Foancisco  that  you  were  told  not  to 
go  or  people  you  were  told  not  to  associate  with? 

EG:   No.  No.   There  were  no  people  not  to  associate  with 

and  no  places  not  to  go.   I  never  heard  of  any  places 
not  to  go.   And  as  far  as  theater  was  concerned,  my 
cousin,  Bob,  would  take  me  to  see  plays  like  "Rebecca 
of  Sunnybrook  Farm."  And  plays  like  that  I  got  to 
see  because  he  took  me.   But  they  were  plays  like  that. 
And  I  don't  remember  very  many  of  them  at  that.   Then 
later  on  I  got  to  go  to  operas  and  symphonies  and 
that.   But  that  was  after  I  was  older. 

JW:   What  about  minstrel  shows?  Were  those  still  popular 
in  this  area? 

EG:   I'm  trying  to  think.   It  comes  to  me  when  I  see  or 

hear  music  on  TV,  of  a  play  that  was  a  minstrel  show 
that  I  had  gone  to.   But  that  was  over  here  in  Oakland, 
at  the  Auditorium  in  Oakland.   So  that  was  later, 
long  after  the  Fire. 

JW:   What  kinds  of  games  were  popular  with  children? 

EG:   The  games  we  played,  of  course,  were  jacks.   Jacks 
and  checkers  and  because  they  were  home  games . 

JW:   WKat  about  out  in  the  streets? 

EG:   We  didn't  play  in  the  streets.   I  told  you,  you 

couldn't  play  in  the  streets  when  the  streets  were  '_so 
steep^ 

END  TAPE  1:2:1 

BEGIN  TAPE  1:2:2 


EG:   I  played  tennis  and  I  played  basketball.   And,  of 

course,  that  broke  down  the  rule  of  coming  straight 
home  as  soon  as  class  was  over  because  I  played...! 
loved  the  sports.   I  loved  tennis  and  I  loved  basket- 
ball.  I  was  captain  of  the  basketball  team  for  three 
years. 
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JW:   At  which  school? 

EG:   Cogswell.   Cogswell  Polytechnic  College  they  called 
it. 

JW:   Did  you  do  a  lot  of  reading  as  a  young  girl?  What 
kinds  of  books  did  you  prefer? 

EG:   Oh,  I  didn't  have  any  preference.   Whatever  book  I 
could  get  my  hands  on,  it  would  be  it.   But  after  I 
was  grown  and  out  in  the  public  life  that  I  was  in,  I 
said  I  read  too  many  Pollyanna  books  when  I  was  growing 
up  and  it  didn't  prepare  me  for  all  of  the  real  things 
that  happen  in  life.   Because  I  thought  everybody  loved 
everybody  else,  and  there  were  no  CynintelligiblCS 
(Chuckle) .   And  I  blamed  it  all  on  my  early  reading — 
Little  Women- -And  just  laughed  and  said,  "Well,  I 
guess  that's  why."   I  couldn't  believe  people  could 
be  mean.  (Chuckle) . 

JW:   Did  your  parents  ever  read  to  you?   Did  they  read  the 
Bible?   Did  the  family  ever  in  some  way  have  joint 
sessions? 

EG:   My  father  read  a  great  deal.   My  father  always  went 
to  the  library  and  brought  home  books.   But  he  read 
for  his  own  comfort.   And  how  on  earth  he  could  read 
with  the  noise  going  Fon^]  around  him  I  don't  know. 
But  he  managed  to  do  it.   But  my  mother's  interest 
was  music.   And  so  she  would  relieve  herself  by  going 
to  the  piano  and  playing.   And  she  would  take  me  and 
sit  me  by  the  side  of  her,  and  I'd  sit  and  listen. 
But  this  was  her  outlet;  and  his  outlet  was  books.  ~ 

JW:   What  kind  of  music  did  she  play  primarily?   Was  it 
hymns,  or  popular  sheet  music?   Or  did  she  compose? 

EG:   Well,  she  was  trained  in  music  and  she... her  musical 

training  had  been  for  recitals.   So  it  was  not  necessarily 
popular  music,  I  mean,  as  we  call  "rag.V   No,  no,  as 
we  would  call  "rag."  No,  she  wasn't  bothered  parti- 
cularly about  that.   She  sang  in  the  church  choir. 
And  she  just  liked  good  music. 

JW:   Did  the  family  ever  take  trips  together? 

EG:   No.   We  had  no  automobile.   We  never  had  an  automobile. 

JW:   Why  was  that? 

EG:   We  just  didn't  have  one.   I  guess  because  they  couldn't 
afford  one.   I  don't  know  why.   I  don't  know  why,  but 
we  never  had... and  we  never  went  on  any  trips.   We  would 
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EG:   go  to  the  park.   But  we  got  on  the  streetcar  and 
went  there.   And  we  went  to  Sunday  School  every 
Sunday.   But  we  went  on  the  cable  car  from  where  we 
were — from  Castro  down  to  Market  and  from  Market  to 
Powell  and  then  up  Powell. 

JW:  What  about  to  the  beach  and  that  kind  of  thing? 

EG:  To  the  beach  and  to  Golden  Gate  Park  we'd  go. 

JW:  The  whole  family? 

EG:  Or  pieces. 

JW:  What  about  Christmas?   How  was  that  celebrated? 

EG:   Always  with  a  Christmas  tree.   But  I  don't  remember... 
I  don't  remember  everybody  giving  everybody  gifts. 
I  don't  remember  that  at  all.   But  it  was  a  Christmas 
tree.   And  there  were  Carols,  you  know,  and  popcorn, 
I'm  sure.   But  no  exchange  of  gifts,  as  I  remember. 

JW:   What  about  Santa  Claus?  Were  you  told  about  him? 

EG:   I  can't  remember.   Evidently  we  weren't  told  about 

him  because  we  didn't  have  exchange  of  gifts.   I  don't 
remember  an  exchange  of  gifts. 

JW:   Were  the  stores  in  the  habit  of  decorating  their  windows 
in  those  days?  Would  you  go  around  to  see  Christmas 
decorations  downtown? 

EG:   No.   No,  we  wouldn't  do  that.   If  we  happened  to  be 
down  in  the  downtown  area  and  saw  them,  that  would 
be  one  thing.   But  when  we  were  little,  that  didn't 
happen .   The  most  downtown  I  saw  with  my  mother  would 
be  down  on  Polk  Street  because  that  was  walking  dis- 
tance from  our  house  and  on  the  level.   We  would  walk. 
My  mother  used  to  like  to  do  that.   And  she'd  walk 
and  look  at  the  windows.   Or  she'd  do  her  shopping  if 
she  had  shopping  to  do  sometimes. 

JW:  Was  there  any  special  attention  paid  to  birthdays? 

EG:  Not  particularly,  no. 

JW:  No  ice  cream,  cake,  neighbors  over? 

EG:  No.   No. 

JW:  What  was  the  big  event  or  social  holiday  of  the  family? 

EG:   I  guess  we'd  think  Christmas.   And  we  always  liked 
Halloween,  I  guess  because  of  making  a  pumpkin. 
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JW:   Would  you  dress  up  in  funny  things  and  go  around  in 
the  neighborhood? 

EG:  No. 

JW:  No  trick  or  treating? 

EG :  No . 

JW:  No  turning  over  the  neighbors  garbage  cans? 

EG:  No.   No. 

JW:   Is  that  because  your  parents  thought  it  was  somewhat 
foolish? 

EG:  No,  we  never  thought  about  it.  We  never  even  knew 
they  were  doing  it.  We  had  no  way  of  knowing  that 
they  even  did  it.  Maybe  they  didn't  do  it  at  that 
time .   I  don ' t  remember . 

JW:   How  would  you  say  that  your  parents  were  basically 
different  from  one  another?   In  what  ways  were  they 
different  people? 

EG:   I  don't  know  how  you  could  say  they  were  different. 
Because  they  seemed  to  like  the  same  things. 

JW:   One  was  not  more  talkative  than  another  or  one  more 
interested  in  church  affairs  than  the  other? 

EG:   The  fact  that  my  father  went  to  church  or  was 

interested  more  in  church  than  my  mother  was  that  he 
had  the  time.   She  didn't  have  the  time,  I  mean,  other 
than  to  sing  in  the  choir  which  she  did.   But  she 
didn't  have  the  time — with  the  children. 

JW:   Which  parent  were  you  closer  to? 

EG:   I  can't  say  which  one  I  was  closest  to. 

JW:  You  could  talk  to  both  of  them  fairly  easily?  Did 
you  go  to  both  for  advice? 

EG:   I  didn't  go  for  advice.   I  don't  think  I  ever  went 

for  advice.   I  was  told.   But  if  they  felt  like  they 
wanted  to  give  advice,  they  would  give  advice.   But  I 
don't  remember  going  and  asking  about .. .advice  about 
this  or  that  or  the  other.   There  were  things  that  I 
just  thought  you  were  supposed  to  do  you  did. 

JW:   But  supposed  you  had  some  problem  that  you  had  encoun- 
tered on  the  playground  or  at  Sunday  School,  or  some 
decision  you  had  to  make  about  school  or  something. 
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JW:   Would  you  think  of  going  to  your  parents  and  asking 
them  to ... ? 

EG:   It  never  came  up.   I  mean  I  don't  remember  ever 

having  a  problem  in  the  classes.   When  I  was  growing 
up... Because  I'm  thinking  about  my  childhood — this  is 
what  you  are  referring  to — up  through  my  high  school 
days.   This  is  what  I'm  thinking  about.   And  I  don't 
remember  ever  having  a  problem — ^ever,  in  any  shape, 
or  anything  that  I  could  call  a  problem. 

JW:   Do  you  think  that  they  were  more  strict  or  less  than 
most  parents  that  you  knew? 

EG:   I  can't  say.   I  mean  evidently  they  laid  it  out  so 

that  you  knew  that  you  didn't  stay  without  them  knowing 
you  were  going  to  stay  after  school.   They  knew  where 
you  were.   You  knew  that.   But  I  assumed  that  every 
other  parent  was  the  same  way.   I  never  heard  any  other 
child  say  any  different,  those  that  I  was  with. 

JW:   So  you  didn't  feel  the  discipline  as  discipline?  You 
didn't  feel  constricted  in  any  way?   There  were  never 
times  that  you  wanted  to  do  something  that  they  wouldn't 
let  you  do? 

EG:   No.   I  don't  remember  ever.   If  there  was  something 
that  I  wanted  to  do  that  I  didn't  do  it  was  because 
I  knew  they  wouldn't  approve.   But  I  knew — they  didn't 
have  to  tell  me.   But  I  can't  think  of  anything  up  to 
my  high  school  days  that  they  would  say  "no"  to. 

JW:   I  guess  it  was  unthinkable  for  a  child  to  have  an 
argument  with  a  parent. 

EG:   I  think  that ' s  probably  what  it  was.   It  was  at  that 

age  you  just  don't  talk  back  to  your  parents,  you  see. 
So  you  don't  have  an  argument  with  a  parent. 

JW:   What  did  you  think  as  a  young  girl  that  you  were  going 
to  be  when  you  grew  up? 

EG:   (Chuckle)   I  didn't  think  of  what  I  wanted  to  be.   I 
thought  of  what  I  wanted  to  do.   I  wanted  to  make 
enough  money  to  go  and  see  the  world.   (Chuckle) . 

JW:   You  wanted  to  do  what? 

EG:   Go  and  see  the  world.   I  wanted  to  travel.   I  wanted 
to  make  enough  money  so  that  I  could  go  and  travel . 
I  wanted  to  work  long  enough  to  save  it  up  and  then  go... 
take  it... use  it  and  go  travel.   That's  what  I  thought 
I  wanted  to  do. 
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JW:   Did  you  have  any  particular  people  in  books  that  you 
read,  or  people  that  you  knew,  that  you  looked  up  to 
as  heroes  or  heroines?  £seems  doubtful Q   There  was 
no  particular  person  that  you  said,  "When  I  grow  up 
I'd  like  to  be  like  them?" 

EG:   Other  than  my  grandma.   I  thought  she  was  adorable. 
If  I  could  just  be  a  grandma,  that's  all  I  wanted  to 
do  (Chuckle).   Because  I  thought  if  I 'm  a  grandma, 
I'll  be  just  like  her  (Chuckle). 

JW:  What  particular  things  would  you  do  when  people  turned 
and  said,  "Well,  let's  see  what  Mary  Elizabeth  would 
like  to  do?"  Was  there  any  particular  thing  that  made 
you  happy?  Did  you  have  a  pet,  or  some  particular 
thing  or  person  or  place  you  always  liked  to  go,  other 
than  to  your  grandmother's  which  would  make  you  happy? 
Did  you  have  a  pet? 

EG :   No . 

JW:   You  didn't  have  any  pets? 

EG:   No.   We  didn't.   We  didn't  have  any  pets. 

JW:   You  didn't  raise  any  kind  of  animals  for  food? 

le  in  the 
anything 


flndicates  "No. "J  Did  anyone  in  the  neighbor  hood 
have  chickens  or  rabbits  or  anything? 


EG:   Not  in  San  Francisco.  (Chuckle) .   Remember  this  was 
San  Francisco,  and  the  houses  are  like  this,  right 
next  to  each  other. 

JW:   Was  there  anything  that  would  particularly  make  you 
upset,  something  that  made  you  maybe  throw  a  tantrum 
or  anything  like  that? 

EG:   I  don't  think  so.   I  think  they'd  tell  you  I  wasn't 

the  tantrum  type.  (Chuckle) .  Maybe  I  was  trained  not 
to  be.  But  I  don't  remember  really  throwing  a  tantrum 
at  any  time.   I  don't  remember.   It  just  isn't  my  makeup, 

JW:   Were  your  brothers  and  sisters  like  you? 

EG:   And  I  don't  remember  any  of  them. . .1  can't  remember 
them  throwing  a  tantrum. 

JW:   How  did  you  like  school? 

EG:   I  loved  it. 

JW:   What  were  your  best  subjects? 
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EG:   After  the  preceding  question,  it  would  sound  like 
conceit  if  I  said  what  was  my  best  subject. 

JW:   Well,  let's  say  what  was  your  favorite  subject? 

EG:   Well,  then,  that's  different.   (Chuckle).   That 
would  be  different.   It  was  always  based  on  my 
teachers,  frankly,  I  think.   If  I  was  to  be  honest, 
my  favorite  subjects  were  based  on  my  favorite  teachers. 
(Chuckle) .   If  I  liked  the  teacher,  I  loved  the  subject. 
Or  maybe  it  was  because  I  loved  the  subject  or  the  way 
she  was  giving  it  to  me  that  I  liked  the  teacher.   But 
I  didn't  ever  have  a  teacher  that  I  didn't  like.   And 
even  a  teacher  that  would  say  chastise  me  or  correct  me,.. 
I  would  always  feel  that  I  was  wrong  they  had  business 
to  do.it.   Because  I  remember  once  in  high  school  that 
a  very  good  friend  of  mine —  Agnes  O'Leary — had  changed 
her  hairdo.   At  that  time  we  used  to  wear  a  ribbon  around 
our  hair  and  a  bow  on  top.   And  what  she  had  done,  to 
be  funny. . .really  being  funny... she  hadn't  wrapped  it 
around  her  head  and  made  a  bow,  she  just  made  one  great 
big  bow  out  of  the  ribbon.   And  so  it  just  sat  out  and 
she  pinned  it  on  top  of  her  head.   And  it  just  looked 
terrible  I   She  did  it  for  fun.   But  what  happened  was 
that  the  teacher  called  on  her  for... he  didn't  know 
it... he  called  on  her  for  an  answer  to  a  question. 
And  when  she  stood  up,  evidently  I  must  have  giggled 
or  did  something  that  he  saw  me  do  and  he  didn't  know 
why  I  was  doing  it.   He  thought  I  was  laughing  at  Agnes 
O'Leary,  who  was  a  very  dear  friend  of  mine,  and  he 
thought  I  was  making  fun  of  her  maybe.   But  he  ordered 
me  out  of  the  classroom:   "Miss  Fisher,  you  may  leave 
the  room."   And  it  was  because  I  had  laughed  at  her. 
But  I  knew  he  was  right,  you  know.   I  had  no  business 
laughing.   And  I  must  have  laughed  out  loud, — I  didn't 
realize  it.   Or  I  did  it  in  such  a  way  that  everybody 
else  was  giggling.   But  they  were  giggling  for  the  same 
thing.   And  then  when  he  came  out  in  the  hallway  after- 
wards and  I  tried  to  explain  to  him.   But  it  didn't  do 
any  good.   But  I  always  thought  he  liked  me  for  some 
reason  or  other.   I  didn't  think  he  did  it  because  he 
was  mean.   I  never  thought  he  was  mean.   And  my  grades 
were  fair.   All  the  way  through  high  school  my  grades 
were  fair  grades.   And  another  time  I  got  in  trouble 
with  him  was  in  the  chemistry  lab,  because  he  taught 
chemistry.   And  something  happened,  I  don't  know  but 
it  was... we  were  in  the  lab  and  I  don't  know  whether 
we  were  pouring  something  in  the  test  tube  and  poured 
it  too  fast  and  it  spilled  or  what  have  you,  I  don't 
know.   But  it  gave  us  the  giggles  again.   So  I  remember 
giggling.   That  was  the  second  time  that  I  had  to  get 
reprimanded  by  him.   But  he  didn't  know  what  happened. 
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EG:   But  he  told  me,  "Tomorrow  morning  you  come  to  class 

at  eight  o'clock  [instead  of  at  nine^ .   Come  to  class 
at  eight  o'clock  to  do  your  lab  work."   Chuckle)   So 
I  was  there  at  eight  o'clock  to  do  the  lab  work  and 
he  was  right  there  too.   (Chuckle)  . 

JW:   What  was  his  name?  Do  you  remember? 

EG:   Yes.   Dodd.   Professor  Dodd.   And  he  later  became  the 
president  of  the  school  too. 

JW:   Which  elementary  school  did  you  attend? 

EG:   I  went  to  Edison  which  was  just  down  the  corner  from 
us.   And  then  to  Horace  Mann. 

JW:   And  then  to  Cogswell? 

EG:   And  then  to  Cogswell.   Afid  then  to  San  Francisco 
State  Normal. 

JW:   At  Cogswell. . .It  was  called  Cogswell  Polytechnic 
Institute? 

EG:   College.   They  called  it  Cogswell  Polytechnic  College. 

JW:   Why  did  they  call  it  a  college  if  this  was...? 

EG:   I  don't  know,  but  I'm  pretty  sure  that's  waht  they 
did.   And  now  they  have  turned  it  into  a  college. 
Now  they  have.   But  before... but  at  that  time  they 
called  it  that,  I'm  pretty  sure.   [interruption]. 

JW:   Did  you  happen  to  attend  Cogswell  because  it  was... 

How  did  you  happen  to  go  to  that  particular  high  school? 

EG:   My  father  made  the  decision  about  where  we  went.   And 
my  father  felt  that  a  girl  should  know  how  to  sew,  and 
and  she  should  know  how  to  cook.   In  addition  to 
knowing  general  education — she  should  also  be  equipped 
with  those  things.   In  other  words,  he  believed  like 
the  Teacher's  Creed:   "Lessons  taught  not  so  much  by 
precept  as  by  example,  and  the  ability  to  work  with 
the  hands  as  well  as  to  think  with  the  head."   He 
didn't  know  that  Teacher's  Creed  but  this  is  what  he 
felt  himself.   But  I  learned  it... In  going  to  Normal  I 
learned  the  Creed,  and  that's  the  Creed:   "Ability 
to  think  with  the  head  as  well  as  work  with  the  hands." 
And  he  had  that  theory  long  before  I  ever  found  out 
about  it.   And  this  is  why... they  didn't  believe  in 
necessarily  a  woman  working.   I  guess,  a  wife  doesn't 
work,  you  know.   So  it  wasn't  with  the  idea  that  I  was 
going  to  school  to  learn  how  to  get  a  job. 
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JW:   He  must  have  been  an  admirer  of  Booker  T.  Washington 
because  Washington  was  in  favor  of  manual  training. 
Did  he  ever  speak  about  Booker  T.  WashingtonP^ndicates 
"No.'l]  He  didn't?   As  a  teenager  what  kinds  of  things 
did  you  do  during  your  leisure  time,  besides  the 
basketball  and  tennis?   Did  you  join  any  social  clubs? 

EG:   I  loved  to  hike.   No,  there  were  no  social  clubs.   I 
never  belonged  to  any  social  clubs  until  after  I  was 
married.   But  I  used  to  like  to  hike.   But  that  was 
on  my  own,  or  with  a  party  if  we  got  a  party  up  to 
go.   But  I  could  hike  on  my  own  and  I  would. 

JW:   Where  would  you  go? 

EG:   Mt.  Tamalpais  was  my  favorite  spot,  probably  because 
I  had  the  ferry  ride  beforehand. . .depending  on  the 
weather.   And  then  if  I  was  at  my  grandmother's,  I 
loved  to  go  out  Moraga  Way  and  up  by  Joaquin  Miller 
[Regional  Park]. 

JW:   Up  by  where? 

EG:   Joaquin  Miller. 

JW:   Oh,  yes. 

EG:   By  his  place,  because  my  father  used  to  take  me 

walking  on  Sundays .   And  I  remember  one  time  going 
up  and  Joaquin  Miller  was  in  his  yard  at  the  time 
that  we  passed  and  he  was  sawing  on  a  horse,  you  know. 
He  was  sawing,  I  guess,  on  a  log,  I  couldn't  tell,  you 
know.   But  I  remember  him  yelling  to  us.   And  we 
stopped,  and  he  he  came  over  to  the  fence,  and  talked. 
But  he  kissed  me  and  I  was  so  tickled  that... my  father 
and  he  were  busy  talking,  and  he  evidently,  I  thought, 
didn't  have  any  children — this  was  what  I  was  thinking. 
But  I  found  out  that  he  does  have  a  daughter  because 
I  read  a  book,  you  know--I 've  read  her  book.   But  she 
was  evidently  older,  you  know,  and  that's  probably 
what  he  was  thinking  about... his  own  little  girl.   That's 
what  I  thought,  because  there  was  no  evidence  of  her 
there.   I  remember  him  in  his  red  shirt.   He  had  a  red 
shirt  and  his  hair  was  white. 

JW:   At  what  point  in  your  life  do  you  think  you  first 
became  aware  of  color  making  a  difference? 

EG:   So  I  wasn't  thinking  in  terms  of  color  as  I  was  with 
...when  Burke  [^See  pp.  33ffJ  brought  it  up  was  the 
first  time  I  had  brought  it  up  to  me. 
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JW:   As  a  child  your  parents  never  talked  about  slavery 
or  lynchings  or  prejudice  or  anything  like  that? 

EG:   That  was  unheard  of — not  discussed.   My  grandmother... 
I  can  look  back  now  and  think  about  times  when  she 
evidently  thought  she  was  talking  to  herself,  but 
I  was  there.   But  she  wasn't  thinking  in  terms  of 
me  being  there,  you  know,  but  she  was  just  talking. 
And  I  remember  her  letting  out  things  that  now  I  know 
were  part  of  her  life.   But  the  thing  that  would  hurt 
me  so  when  I'd  hear  her,  you  know,  what  she'd  say,  I'd 
feel  so  badly.   But  she  din't  know  it  because  she 
didn't  even  know  I  was  listening.   She  assumed,  I 
guess,  that  I  was  asleep,  because  she  had  a  double 
bed  and  a  single  bed  in  her  room,  and  I  would  sleep 
on  the  single  bed  and  she'd  sleep  in  the  double  bed. 
But  because  she  would  talk  not  knowing  that  I  was 
listening,  I  heard  some  things  I  guess  I  never  would 
have  heard  if  she  knew  I  was  awake.   And  one  of  them, 
I  remember  her... she  was  soaking  her  feet  and  she 
said,  "I  always  had  trouble  with  my  feet  when  I... 
after  I  had  run  across  those  hot  coals... a  hot  bed 
of  coals."   I'll  never  forget.   She  said,  "I  had 
become  so  frightened  with  a  snake.   And  I  dropped 
my  pail  of  berris  and  ran,  and  didn't  see  the  hot 
coals,  ran  across  the  hot  coals."   But  I  didn't  say 
anything.   She  didn't  elaborate  or  anything.   Then 
another  time  and  evidently .. .1  wish  now  I  had  asked... 
gone  back  and  asked,  but  I  never  did  because  she  never 
liked  to  talk  about  her  slavery  days.   Never  I   She 
said  she  had  been  picking  again,  picking  fruit  of 
some  kind.   I  don't  know  what  kind.   But  whatever 
kind  she  picked  she  was  frightened  and  ran  again,  and 
this  time  lost  everything.   And  when  she  got  to  the 
house  they  wanted  to  know  what  happened  or  where  was 
the  fruit?  Now  before  she  didn't  mention  anyone 
questioning  her  when  she  burned  her  feet,  about  where 
was  the  fruit  or  anything.   Evidently  it  was  maybe 
for  their  own  use,  I  judge.   Maybe  it  was  for  her  own 
use.   But  this  time  she  said  that  she  was  frightened, 
and  she  dropped  it.   And  the  lady  said,  "Well,  I'm 
going  to  give  you  a  beating."   All  of  this  comes  out 
now.   "I'm  going  to  give  you  a  beating."  [Grandmother's 
response:7  "Well,  I  made  up  my  mind.   You  beat  me  once, 
but  you're  not  going  to  beat  me  another  time."   Because 
the  first  time  she  beat  me,  she  tied  my  hands,  and 
hung  me  to  the  ceiling  and  beat  me.   "But  I  made  up  my 
mind.   You'll  not  do  that  again  to  me."   And  with  that, 
she  said,  "I  ran  away."   So  I  didn't... I  wanted  to  ask 
her  questions,  because  I  know  she  didn't  want  me  to 
even  hear  her  say  it.   But  she  was  just  talking  out 
loud  to  herself. 
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JW:   Where  was  she  raised?   What  state  was  she  raised  in, 
do  you  know? 

EG:   Tennessee.   They  came  from  Tennessee  here.   Now 

where  she  was  before  whe  was  in  Tennessee  I  don't 
know,  or  whether  she  was  in  Tennessee  and  was  able 
to  hide  out  some  place  there,  I  haven't  any  idea. 
But  they  came,  I  told  you,  in  1872.   So  it  was  after 
the  [Civil3  War  was  over.   So  where  they  had  migrated 
from,  I  never  got  that.   I  don't  know.   And  I  don't 
know  whether  my  grandfather .. .My  grandfather  never  even 
discussed  slavery.   He  never  even  discussed  it.   All  he 
would  say  was,  "Well,  I  got  my  learning  from  a  blue- 
backed  speller.   That's  where  I  got  my  learning."   But 
he  was  an  editor  of  a  newspaper  right  here  in  Oakland. 

JW:   What  newspaper  was  that? 

EG:   It  was  the  Oakland  Sunshine.   Have  you  seen  a  copy  of 
it?  Because  I  haven't  got  a  copy,  and  I  know  people 
who've  had  copies  and  they  turned  them  in  to  the 
library.   And  I'm  just  dying  to  see  a  copy. 

JW:   I'll  see  if  I  can  find  one  up  at  the  Bancroft  or  over 
in  the  city.   I've  seen  it... 
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EG:   And  there  was  the  Outlook.   THere  was  the  Outlook,  and 
I  think  that  was  Francis'  paper.   I'm  not  too  sure? 

JW:   I'll  have  to  check  my  facts  too. 

EG:   But  Coleman  Francis  played  football  up  at  Cal.   And 
you  said  his  sister  is  still  around.   Coleman  died, 
but  his  sister  is  still  around?   But  the  Western 
Outlook  and  the  Oakland  Sunshine .. .Dereck .. .There 
was  another  paper  that  was  by  Dereck.   Now  whether 
Dereck  owned  the  Outlook  at  one  time  or  not,  I'm  not 
too  sure.   But  Francis  came  along  later.   But  my  grand- 
father had  the  Sunshine .   I  remember  one  time  he  said, 
"Sister,  go  to  the  phone  and  call  this  number,  and  ask 
such  and  such  and  such."   You  know,  ask  something.   I 
don't  even  remember  what  he  wanted  to  ask.   But  I  went 
to  the  phone,  I  called.   I  said,  "Mr.  Wilds  wants  to 
know..."   And  he  was  in  the  kitchen  and  he  heard  me 
say  that.   "Mr.  Wilds?  Mr.  Hell!"   And  I  dropped  the 
receiver  ans  started  crying,  and  my  grandmother  came. 
She'd  heard  him.   And  I  heard  her  for  the  first  time... 
I  heard  her  scold.   I  had  never  heard  her  say  a  cross 
word.   She  said,  "You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself 
talking  to  that  child  like  that!"   (Chuckle)   But  he 
evidently  was  seeking  some  information  but  he  didn't 
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EG:   want  them  to  know  he  was  seeking  it.   (Laughter) . 

JW:   While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  your  family  background... 
So  John  Andrew  Wilds  was  born  in  slavery  somewhere 
either  in  Tennessee  or  somewhere  back  East? 

EG:   Yes. 

JW:   Do  you  know  anything  about  his  parents? 

EG:   No,  I  don't  know  anything  about  his  parents.   And  I 

often  wonder  why  I  didn't,  and  in  the  back  of  my  mind, 
Florida  comes  into  the  picture  but  I  don't  know  why. 
You  see,  I  haven't  the  least  idea  why.   So  I  couldn't 
say.   I  do  remember  my  grandmother  saying  she  only 
remembers  seeing  her  mother  once,  and  she  was  riding 
away  on  a  horse.   I  remember  her  saying  that,  in  one 
of  these  moments,  you  know,  as  I  said,  that  she  would 
be  thinking  and  talking  out  loud. 

JW:   And  how  did  he  go  to  Pennsylvania  from  Tennessee? 

Is  he  the  grandfather  that  came  here  from  Pennsylvania? 
Ph,  that's  the  other  side  of  the  family? 

EG:   No  one  came... it's  father,  my  father  that  came  from 
Pennsylvania.   Not  my  grandfather.   My  grandfather, 
my  father's  father,  was  divorced  from  his  mother  when 
he  was  little,  I  guess.   Fairly  little. 

JW:   Ok.   Let  me  see  if  I  got  this  straight.   Mr.  Wilds  was 
your  mother's  father? 

EG:  Yes. 

JW:  And  his  wife's  name  was? 

EG:  Elizabeth. 

JW:  And  they  came  here  from  Tennessee  at  some  point. 

EG:  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  as  far  as  we  know.   In  1872. 

JW:  And  what  did  they  do  when  they  got  out  here? 

EG:   He  evidently .. .1  don't  know  what  he  did  at  first.   But 
I  know  that  he  got  horses.   And  I  know  that  he  did... I 
guess  hauling,  because  he  had  horses.   I  know  he  had 
four  horses  and  a  wagon.   And  so  he  must  have  done  that 
for  building,  I  judge.   I  haven't  any  idea  other  than 
he  had  the  four  horses.   Then,  after  he  finished  doing 
that  and  they  had  their  house  and  everything,  he  went 
to  the  City  Hall  and  got  a  job  as  a  janitor.   And  he 
laughingly  said  that  they  call  it  "custodian."   But  he 
had  charge  of  all  the  help. 
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JW:   Was  this  in  the  Oakland  City  Hall  or  San  Francisco? 

EG:   Oakland  City  Hall.   Oakland.   No,  they  always  lived 
in  Oakland.   Never  in... And  he  said  they  called  it 
"custodian".   I  heard  him  just  sitting  at  the  table 
talking.   But  he  was... he  showed  me  on  this  yellow 
paper... I '11  never  forget  that... a  law  that  was  a 
pension  law,  that  the  Council  passed.   And  he  said, 
"Now  this  is  passed  now.   They  passed  it,  so  I  can 
retire."   Now  how  much  he  had  to  do  with  that  I  do 
not  know.   But  I  do  know  that  he  knew  men  on  the  ^ 
Council.   Because  after  I  was  working  in  the  YW  [CAJ , 
I  remember  Knowland's  father  talking  to  the  group', 
and  he  didn't  know  I  was  sitting  there.   But  I  heard 
him  compliment  my  grandfather  and  say  the  wonderful 
job  he  had  done  and  what  he  had  contributed,  and  his 
paper  and  everything.   And  afterwards  I  went  up  and 
told  him  he  was  talking  about  my  grandfather.   He  was 
so  tickle. 

JW:   How  did  he  support  himself  while  he  was  on  the  paper? 

EG:   Oh,  that  was  just  a  side  issue.   The  paper  was  side 
issue.   He  didn't  have  any  intention  making  money 
from  the  paper  to  support  himself .   Just  money  to 
print  it,  really.   Because  it  was  sent  all  over 
Oakland.   It  v/as  put  out  once  a  week,  only  once  a 
week.   And  I  remember  going  down  and  writing  wrappers, 
because  he'd  have  to  mail  so  many... and  wrote  the 
wrapper,  addressed  by  hand  to  those  that  they  were 
sent  to  all  over  the  State. 

JW:   Was  this  paper  affiliated  in  any  way  with  the  Republican 
Party?   It  was  totally  independent? 

EG:   Entirely  independent.   I  couldn't  tell  you  whether 
he  was  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat. 

JW:   How  long  did  he  work  on  this  paper? 

EG:   I  haven't  any  idea.   I  haven't  any  idea.   I  don't 
know  whether  he  turned  it  over  to  somebody  when  he 
stopped  working  it  or  what.   I  haven't  any  idea. 

JW:   What  about  his  wife,  your  grandmother?   What  kind  of 
activities  was  she  involved  in,  in  the  community? 

EG:   Just  her  church. 

JW:   Which  was  which  one? 

EG:   The  Church  in  Oakland.   But  other  than  that  it  was 

just  her  family,  you  know.   The  house  and  the  family. 
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JW:  Now  your  father's  name  was  what? 

EG:  John  Henry  Fisher. 

JW:  And  where  was  he  born? 

EG:  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania. 

JW:  Oh,  he  was  born  there? 

EG:  Yes. 

JW:   So  when  he  was  eighteen  he  came  out  here  with  two  friends, 
About  when  was  he  born,  do  you  know? 

EG:   LLong  pause  while  she  looks  it  up  in  an  old  notebook .J 
The  third  of  October,  1870. 

JW:   1870?   And  what  was  his  family  background?   How  did 
they  come  to  live  in  Pennsylvania? 

EG:   I  haven't  any  idea.   His  mother  was  born  in  Iowa,  in 
Armagh  County.   And  his  father,  I  don't  know  where  he 
was  born.   But  I  do  know  that  his  father  left  his  mother. 

JW:   His  father  was  Black? 

EG:   Yes,  his  father  was  Negro.   And  I  don't  know  whether 
he  was  born  in  Carlisle  or  not.   But  he  left  three 
children,  two  girls  and  a  boy,  when  he  left.   But 
when  my  father  left,  I  don't  know  how  old  they  were 
when  he  left,  I  don't  know.   But  I  do  know  that  when 
my  father  was  leaving  to  come  to  California,  his  mother 
told  him  she  wanted  him  to  go  by  and  see  his  father 
before  he  left, — to  go  by  and  see  him.   And  he  went 
by  Harrisburg  to  see  him.   Now  my  father  told  this. 
I  heard  him  tell  me  this,  or  tell  whomever  he  was 
telling.   And  he  went  by  to  see  him  and  he  said,  they 
had... he  [his  father]  had  children,  I  don't  know  how 
many  children.   But  he  said  he  never  saw  so  much  butter 
on  baked  potatoes  in  his  entire  life.  (Chuckle) .   So 
evidently  they  had  baked  potatoes  for  dinner.   He'd 
never  seen  so  much  butter... But  he  had  two  sisters. 
One  never  married,  and  one  did  marry.   And  the  one 
that  married  is  the  one  who's  the  mother  to  Bob  Fisher, 
you  know,  the  one... Bob  Fisher's  mother.   And  the  other 
one  never  married. 

JW:   So  what  did  your  father  do  when  he  got  to  California? 

EG:   They  came  to  California  because  they  had  heard  that 

they  were  hiring  Negroes  as  waiters  in  the  big  hotels. 
And  when  he  came  out  here  they  found  out  that  that 
wasn't  true.   And  then  I  don't  know  what  he  did  first. 
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EG:   I  haven't  any  idea  because  I've  never  heard  him 

say.   But  I've  heard  him  say  why  they  were  coming, 
and  then  finding  out  they  didn't.   Now  whether  he 
got  a  job  anyway,  I  don't  know  because  they  couldn't 
tell  the  difference.   I  don't  know.   It  was  the  same 
with  all  of  them, — I  don't  think  you  could  tell... 
if  they  wanted  to  get  the  job  or  not,  I  don't  know. 

JW:   You  mean  tell  if  they... you  mean  they  could  "pass" 
Jior   WhiteJ  if  they  wanted  to? 

EG:   Yes.   But  I'm  only  guessing .. .1 'd  only  be  guessing 
if  I  said... He  had  finished  high  school.   I  know 
that.   He  had  finished  high  school.   But  whether  it 
was  that  he  got  a  job  as  a  janitor  or  what,  I  don't 
know.   But  I  do  know  when  I  knew  he  was  working,  the 
work  he  was  doing  he  was  in  the  Commercial  Union  Fire 
Insurance  Company.   That's  what  he  worked  at.   And 
he  was  there  for  fifty-four  years,  I  think... at  the 
Commercial  Union  Fire  Insurance  Company.   And  I  was 
interested  in  seeing  J^in  her  father's  notebook/diary^ 
seeing  some  hours  put  in,  and  whether  these  hours 
put  in  after  the  Fire  when  it  wasn't  full  time  working 
at  the  Insurance  Company  and  so  many  hours  at  some 
place  else.   And  whether  because  it  had  burned  down, 
you  see,  the  Insurance  Company  burned  down  too.   And 
it  was  a  matter  of  getting  back  to  work.   And  I  think 
temporarily  they  set  up  offices  out  of  the  burned 
area,  and  he  put  in  so  much  work.   But  anyway  I  saw 
a  list  of  hours... so  many  hours  here  and  so  many 
hours  there.   And  I  had  a  feeling  that's  probably 
what  it  was. 

JW:   Do  you  know  how  your  parents  met?   (indicates  "No.  "J 
Do  you  know  the  tyear  about  when  they  were  married? 

EG:   Yes.   They  were  married  in  18 95... oh,  my  goodness.... 

I  think  they  were  married  in  18  90 18  95 [^Machine 

turned  off.   Following  answer  refers  to  father's 
preparations  for  marriage^ .   Five  hundred  dollars  is 
what  his  goal  was.   And  they  had  a . . .what  id  they  call 
it?   A  depression?   It  wasn't  a  "depression,"  it  was 
just  a  bank... the  banks  fell  out.   What  do  they  call 
that? 

JW:   "Failure"? 

EG:   No,  they  don't  call  it  a  failure. 

JW:   A  "panic"? 
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EG:   It'll  come  to  me.   This  is... [refers  to  a  photograph]. 
That's  ray  mother  and  father  and  my  brother  and  my- 
self. [Long  Pause]  Now  this  is... that's  my  grand- 
father... and  that's  my  grandfather's  writing.   But 
this  is  when  they  were  in  San  Francisco.   This  is  all 
San  Francisco. . .That 's  my  husband's  people .. .And  that 
was  the  last .. .[Machine  turned  off  during  perusal  of 
photos]]  . 

JW:  Before  we  were  talking  about  family  history,  we  were 
talking  a  little  bit  about  Cogswell  School.  Did  you 
do  any  courting  while  you  were  in  high  school? 

EG:   [^Pause]  Well,  you  see,  the  rule  was  that  you  couldn't 
to  a  show  or  go  some  place — you  couldn't  do  that. 
That  was  out.   And  you  couldn't  go  to  a  dance  with 
a  boy  until  you  were  eighteen.   I  think  it  was  eighteen, 
But  what  we  would  do,  we  would  do,  we  would .. .girls 
would  have  friends  come  over  and  this  is  how  we'd 
see  the  boys.   But  it  wouldn't  be  any  one  particular 
boy.   It  would  be  some  boys  but  not  any  particular 
boy.   But  this  is  how  you  got  to  see  the  boys.   In 
there  [a  photo  album]  you  will  find  snaps  of  where 
girls  got  together  and  the  boys  would  come  over.   If 
that's  "dating,"  we  did  that,  and  had  fun.   And  then, 
of  course,  a  matter  of  tennis. . .then  you  played 
tennis.   If  you  played  tennis,  you  played  tennis, 
that's  all.   But  none  of  the  boys  that  I  knew  played 
tennis,  except  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Lee  Parnell... 
was  the  only  one  who  played  tennis — and  we  would  play 
tennis. 

JW:   Did  you  have  anything  like  a  debut  when  you  got  to 
be  eighteen?  Did  some  girls  have  debuts? 

EG:   Not  that  I  remember. 

JW:   That  would  just  be  the  time  when  you  could  if  you 

wanted  to--a  boy  could  come  and  call  on  you  and  take 
you  out  by  yourself? 

EG:   Oh  yes.   But  as  far  as  having  a  party  at  that  time,  no. 
I  didn't,  and  I  don't  remember  any  girls  that  did. 

JW:   Was  there  any  integrated  dating? 

EG:   Not  with  me,  there  wasn't.   As  far  as  the  other  girls 
were  concerned,  not  that  I  know  of.   I  never  heard 
them  say.   They'd  never  think  about  it,  you  know. 
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JW:   So  even  though  you  were  friendly  with  the  White 

people,  who  were  just  about  everybody  else  in  the 
school,  your  social  life  didn't  run  with  theirs? 

EG:   No.  Oh  no. 

JW:   You  had  a  separate  social  life? 

EG:   Yes.   And  I  don't  know  how  many  of  them  even  went  out 
with  boys,  you  see.   I  remember  one  girlfriend  of 
mine,  a  Jewish  girl.   And  when  it  came  time  for  the 
dance,  you  know,  the  senior  prom — of  course,  that 
was  out  for  me  because  I  couldn't  go  to  dances.   But 
those  that  handled  the  program  were  nice  enough  to  say, 
"Now  i  want  you  to  have  a  FdancingJ  program."   And  then, 
"This  would  have  been  our  dance."   And  they'd  write 
their  name  on  it.   And  these  are  fellows .. .fellows 
that  were  running  the  prom  and  the  others  would  write 
their  names.   "Now  if  you  get  to  come,  now  remember 
this  is  mine."   And  they  wrote  their  names  on  it  so 
it  would  be... their  dances  would  be  taken  care  of  it 
in  case  I  got  there.   But  of  course  that  was  just  out. 
I  knew  I  wasn't  going  to  get  to  go  to  the  prom.   But 
I  remember  this  Jewish  girlfriend  of  mine.   And  I 
didn't  realize   she  was  Jewish  until  this  came  up, 
and  she  emphasized  it  because  that  never  crossed  my 
mind  either,  whether  you  were  German,  Jew  or  what. 
And  she  said  that  Elliott  wanted  to  take  her  to  the 
prom. . .wanted  to  take  her  out.   But  she  said  I  have 
to  say  "No."   I  said,  "Well,  did  you  say  'no'?"   And 
she  said,  "I  could  never... if  I  went  out  with  him  and 
started  to  go  out  with  him  and  then  continued,  it 
just  couldn't  be.   Because  I  could  never  marry  a 
Gentile.   So  there's  no  need  to  start  it... And  he's 
so  nice.   And  I  like  him."   But  she  said,  "I  wouldn't 
do  that."   But  she  was  very  rigid  on  it.   And  since 
then  I  have  seen  her.   Her  brother  was  a  dentist  and 
his  name  was  Orwich(?)And  I  have  seen  his  picture  and 
his  advertisement  in  the  papers.   I  used  to  see  it 
years  ago.   I  don't  see  it  anymore.   He's  probably  gone. 
And  she  married  a  doctor.   Rebecca  married  a  doctor. 
But  I  never  saw  her  anymore. 

JW:   Did  you  ever  have  any  feelings  in  your  late  teens  that 
being  a  girl  was  in  some  way  was  going  to  limit  your 
life? 

EG:   No.   No. 

JW:   You  didn't  feel  that  it  was  a  man's  world  and  that 

women  had  to  get  what  they  got  as  best  as  they  could? 
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EG:   No. 

JW:   Did  they  ever  have  anything  like  sex  education  for 
women  in  those  days? 

EG:   No. 

JW:   Nothing?   How  did  women  learn  about  those  kinds  of 
things?. . .They  didn't.  [LaughterJ 

EG:   Of  course,  we  had  anatomy,  but  the  sex  part  was  not 
brought  up. 

JTV:   Weren't  people  curious?  Did  they  talk  about  it 

privately  and  try  to .. .^unintelligible!  at  parties 
or  when  people  were  by  themselves  or  something? 

EG:   I  guess  everybody  thought  everybody  knew  everything. 

JW:   Oh. 

EG:   [chuckle i  So  there  was  no  need  to  discuss  it.   Evidently, 

JW:   At  what  point  did  you  meet  your  husband?   The  man  who 
was  going  to  be  your  husband? 

EG:   Well,  he  came  up  here  in  1914... 1914  and  1915... And 
I  knew  a  girl  in  Richmond  who  had  a  brother  who  was 
going  to  Cal,  and  what  he  did  was  to  bring  the  fellows 
from  Cal  out  to  her  house... out  to  their  house.   And 
this  is  how  they  got  together.   Then  one  time  when  they 
were  doing  that,  they  asked  a  girl  in  San  Francisco 
by  the  name  of  Bundy  (Sp?)  Thompson  and  myself.   She 
was  going  with  this  girl's  brother.   Maddox  was  his 
ncime.   And  they  said,  "Come  on  over."   So  we  came 
over  to  Annette's.   And  at  Annette's  there  was  this 
fellow  from  Cal,  and  other  fellow.   I  think  that  Lee 
Parnell  (Sp.)  may  have  been  there  too.   I'm  not  sure. 
But  I  mean  it  was  a  group  together.   And  that's  the 
first  time  I  saw  him.   But  I  forgot  him  until  the 
next  time  I  saw  him.   And  the  next  time  I  saw  him  then 
that  same  group  went  to  San  Francisco  to  this  girl's 
place,  and  I  saw  him  again  then.   And  I  heard  that  he 
knew  about  football,  you  know,  was  playing  football 
at  that  time.   So  I  guess  it  was  around  '15  then... 
1915,  must  have  been.   And  when  I  heard  he  knew  about 
football,  we  had  a  debate  in  high  school  under  the 
same  teacher.  Professor  Dodd .   We  had  a  debate  on  the 
pros  and  cons  of  rugby  versus  American  football.   So 
I  thought,  "Oh,  boy  I   This  is  a  chance  for  me  to 
really  find  out  something;  because  I  had  chosen  American 
over  rugby.   So  I  felt,  "Well,  he  can  tell  me."   And 
I  just  was  so  disappointed  because  he  didn't  know  any- 
thing.  (Laughter).   He  couldn't  help  me  one  biti   And 
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EG:   I  tried  to  ask  him,  you  know,  and  he  couldn't  help 

me  one  bit.   And  I  was  so  disappointed  I  didn't  know 
what  to  do .   I  don ' t  even  remember  how  I  came  out  on 
the  debate.   I  don't  remember  that.   But  I  remember 
that  Dodd  was  interested  in  football  because  along 
with  his  discipline  and  his  geometry  and  his  chemistry, 
he  did  like  sports.   Because  I  met  him  over  at  a 
track  meet  after  I  had  married  Walter  and  this  was 
some, — oh,  it  must  have  been  five  years  after  I  had 
graduated  from  high  school  or  maybe  it  was  four,  I 
don't  know. — But  I  met  him... I  saw  him  on  the  track 
field  and  went  down  close  enough  to  the  track  for 
him  to  see  us.   And  he  knew  Walter  from  watching 
football  because  he  was  interested  in  football.   And 
he... when  I  introduced  him  to  Walter,  you  know,  as 
my  husband,  he  said,  "What  have  you  done  to  this  girl?" 
(Chuckle) .   Because  I  had  weighed  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  pounds  when  he  saw  me  last,  and  I  was  down  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty-four  when  he  saw  me.   He  said, 
"What  on  earth  have  you  done  to  this  girl?"   (Chuckle) 

JW:   So  you  were  about  eighteen  when  you  met  him,  Walter? 

EG:   TKe  first  time  I  saw  him. 


JW: 


And  he  was  from  where? 


EG:   Riverside. 

JW:   What  was  his  background? 

EG:   Riverside. 


JW: 


Riverside . 


EG:   Yes.   He  came  up  from  Riverside.   His  people  had  come 
out... his  people  had  come  out  from  Georgia... 

Atlanta,  Georgia,  to  Riverside.   Because  he  had  an 
uncle  who  said  that  he  had  been  to  Riverside  and  it 
was  a  very  good  place  to  raise  the  boys  because  his 
father  and  mother  had  two  boys.   (Well,  you  saw  their 
pictures.)   And  he  said  that  was  the  place  to  raise 
them, — California  is  the  place  to  raise  them.   So  the 
whole  Gordon  tribe,  all  trekked  out  to  California. 
And  most  of  them  settled  right  in  Riverside.   There 
were  three  sisters  along  with  the  brothers  that  came. 
And  he  went  to  high  school  in  Riverside.   I  just  came 
across  a  citation  that  they  sent  at  their  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  first  class  that  had  graduated 
from  Riverside  High  School.   And  he  was  in  that  first 
class.   And  I  think  it  was  1913,  was  the  class.   And 
it  was  a  citation.   And  I  put  it  to  hold... I  guess  I 
got  it  with  the  letters  and  all ..  .because  I  was  so 
surprised  to  come  across  it,  you  know.   And  so  it  was 
1913  and  they  had  sent  it,  you  see,  I  guess, —  when 
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EG:   was  it? — 1953,  see.   And  I'm  going  through  stuff  from 
1953  or  '55. on. 

JW:   So  when  did  you  get  married? 

EG:   1920. 

JW:   So  it  was  quite  a  while  before  you  got  married. 

EG:   Oh,  yes.   You  see,  I  knew  a  lot  of  boys  that  I  grew 
up  with.   Because  you  knew  the  boys  that,  who  were 
the  sons  of  your  mother's  and  father's  friends.   This 
is  where  you  got  your  company  from.   And  I  had  brothers, 
and  they  could  see  my  brothers,  and  they  could  see  me. 
And  vice  versa:   If  they  had  sisters,  my  brothers 
could  see  their  sisters.   But  you  always  saw  the  chil- 
dren of  your  parents '  friends .   You  never  met  people 
that  weren't  friends.   He  was  the  first  one  that  we 
didn't  know  his  parents.   But  he  had  come  in  from 
Riverside,  you  see,  and  no  one  had  known  his  parents. 
No  one  that  we  Jy^yw  knew  his  parents . 

JW:   What  was  it  that  impressed  you  about  him? 

EG:   I  can't  tell  you.   I  just  thought  that  he  was  just 
a  clean-cut  fellow  and  he  liked  sports  (Chuckle) . 
I  couldn ' t. . . 


END  TAPE  2:2:1 


BEGIN  TAPE  2:2:2 


JW:   Why  did  you  select  him  out  of  the  competition? 

EG:   I  can't  say  that  I  ever  picked  anything  particular. 

Can't  say  that  I  did  that  "select  him  in  competition." 
I  can't  say  that  I  did  that  out  of  any  of  the  fellows. 
I  can't  say  that.   Just  being  with  a  person  and  knowing 
you're  enjoying  their  company  and  whatever  they  are 
saying  or  what-have-you.   It's  the  association  tha"!" 
you  enjoy.   Because  I'm  not  so  sure  that  he  liked 
things  that  I  liked,  you  know,  if  I  took  it  down  like 
that. 

JW:   Did  your  friends  like  him? 

EG:   Well,  they  all  knew  him.   See,  this  is  how  it  was. 

Everybody  knew  him  by  the  time  that  he  had  been  here 
that  long,  you  see,  everyone  knew  him. 

JW:   Your  parents  didn't  have  any  objections  to  him  being 
sort  of  an  outsider .. .they  didn't  really  know  his 
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JW:   background? 

EG:   No.   [unclearj. . .had  grown  up  and  outgrown  it. 

Because  l'J^*:fust  thinking  about  some  of  these  boys. 
Well,  the  McCords,  for  instance.   interruption, 
while  Mrs.  Gordon  sorts  through  her  photograph 
collection r|  Lee  was  going  to  college  too.   And  he 
lived  at  Lee's.   But  I  knew  Lee  before.   Lee  came  to 
my  graduation  at  high  school.   But  he  lived  at  Lee's 
house  while  they  were  both  up  at  Cal .   And  then  he 
moved  away  from  Lee's,  and  went  and  ■   3d  at  the 
YMCA.   Here's  one  of  the  fellows.   And  that's  Norman 
Houston.   He  was  the  head  of  Golden  Gate  Insurance 
Company,  but  he  was  in  the  arroy  at  that  time.   This 
is  Beverly  McCord.   Now  that's  Mr.  McCord ' s  boy.... 
And  he  was  best  man  at  our  wedding.   And  here's 
another  one,  Johnny  Colescott  (Sp?) .   He  was  from 
Louisiana. .. .But  that's  how... they  just  happened  to 
be  friends.   And  the  same  way  with  Ben  Logan. 

JW:   Did  he  propose  marriage,  and  then  did  you  have  a  big 
wedding? 

EG:   Yes,  we  had  a  wedding  in  the  [Bethel  AMEj  church. 
And  most  of  these  boys... he  was  in  it,  John  was  in 
it.   All  these  boys  that  I  had  known.   Beverly  was 
best  man. 

JW:   How  did  your  husband. . .Was  there  any  problem  with 

him  breaking  into  football  at  Cal?   Had  they  had... 
Did  he  have  any  problems  because  he  was  Black? 

EG:   His  coach  wondered  whether  or  not  it  would  be... 
whether  they  would  question  his  being  accepted  on 
the  team.   There  are  stories  about  that.   There  are 
lots  of  stories  about  that.   Because  Andy  fAndy  who?^ 
told  him:   in  Pennsylvania,  when  a  Negro  comes  out 
for  football,  they'd  just  throw  his  suit  over  the 
fence. 

JW:   Throw  his  what? 

EG:   "Itirow  his  suit  over  the  fence.   And  he  said,  "Now 

Gordon  is  qualified  to  play  on  the  team.   It's  up  to 
you  fellows."   And  they  said,  "Well,  if  he  can  make 
the  team,  let  him  play."   But  he  was  asking  them 
beforehand .   But  Andy  was  the  one  who  gave  him  the 
chance.   Because  he  got  him  out  there,  and  he  let 
him  train  and  what-have-you .   And  then  he  put  it  up 
to  the  fellows.   But  he  didn't  keep  him  from  coming 
out  and  trying.   And  when  he  put  it  up  to  the  fellows, 
the  fellows  said,  "Let's  have  him." 

JW:   Then  he  went  on  to  become  Ail-American?  [indicates  "Yes.'j 
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JW:   He  had  become... he  had  reached  that  status  by  the 

time  you  got  married,  right?   You  married  after  you 
both  had... after  he  graduated  from  school? 

EG:   He  had  graduated.   We  didn't  get  married  in  1920. 

He  graduated. . .he  got  his  A.B.  in  1918,  the  same  year 
that  I  graduated  from  Normal .   And  I  went  on  and  got 
a  job  in  the  insurance  company,  because  it  wasn't 
time  for... to  take  the  examination  for  teaching.   That 
didn't  come    until  June.   I  had  completed  all  of 
my  work  in  February,  I  mean  my  practice  teaching  and 
everything  was  through .with.   And  I  only  had  to  wait 
from  then  on  for  graduation  in  May  and  then  for  exam- 
ination if  I  wanted  to  take  the  examination  for  City 
[san  Francisco!  Schools  in  San  Francisco — which,  of 
course,  Mr.  Burke  had  already  informed  me  that... Well, 
that's  the  first  thing  he  had  said  to  me  when  he 
called  me.   And  I  didn't  tell  you  that,  did  I? 

JW:   No,  I  was  just  getting  ready  to  ask  you  about  that. 

ED:   Oh,  were  you?   I  didn't  think  you  wanted  to  hear  that... 
Well,  anyway,  I  wanted  to  finish  what  I  had  started. 
We  were  getting  to  the  dateline  where  eighteen .. .and 
Walt  got  his  A.B.  in  '18,  and  we  married  in  '20.   All 
right,  now  I'll  go  back  to  where... this  goes  way  back 
in  '16  when  Dr.  Burke  called  me  in  his  office. 

JW:   First  of  all,  it  was  somewhat  unusual,  wasn't  it,  for 
a  woman  to  be  going  on  to  collegiate  level  work  in 
1916? 

EG:   I  didn't  think  so.   In  fact,  to  tell  you  the  honest 

truth,  if  I  had  money,  you  know.   I  found  out  you  had 
to  have  money... At  that  time  you  could  go  into  dentistry. 
And  I  would  have  gone  into  dentistry,  but,  of  course, 
I  knew  that  there  was  no  money  for  that.   Because  when 
my  father... you  know  you  feel  H^hatj  after  you've  got 
them  through  high  school  you ' re  through .   And  I  was  on 
my  own.   This  is  how  I  felt,  "I'm  on  my  own  now."   Well, 
I  didn't  have  any  money  to  go  into  dentistry.   I  cer- 
tainly wasn't  intending  to  ask  my  father,  because  he 
felt,  "Now  I've  taken  you  through  high  school."   And 
I  was  on  my  own,  so  I  either  go  and  get  a  job  or  I 
would  continue  on.   I  decided  to  continue  on  and  go  for 
teaching.   And  I  worked  on  the  side. 

JW:   What  kind  of  work? 

EG:   I  cooked  after  school  for  a  dentist .. .not  a  dentist... 
a  lawyer  and  his  wife.   And  I  think  I  got  the  big 
sum  of  five  dollars  a  week  and  carfare,  or  three  dollars 
a  week  and  carfare, — I  forget  now  what  it  was.   But 
anyway  I  was  calling  myself  taking  care  of  myself,  and 
going  to  school. 
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JW:   But  living  at  home  with  your  parents. 

EG:   Of  course.   Not  paying  any  room  and  board.   (Chuckle) . 
But,  anyway,  I  showed  the  effort ..  .pretense .   fPause"^ 
I  saw  this  little  notice  on  the  board  at  schoolT:   "Miss 
Fisher,  go  to  Dr.  Burke's  office  at  such-and-such  a 
time."  And  I  went  to  Dr.  Burke's  office.   And  Dr. 
Burke  said... one  of  his  questions  after  he  knew  who 
I  was.   Said,  "Why  are  you  coming  to  Normal?"   I  said, 
"Because  I  want  to  be  a  teacher."   "Just  why  are  you 
coming  to  Normal?"   I  mean  it  was  the  way  he  said  it 
and  all  that  just  gets  me  down.   I  said,  "Because  I 
want  to  be  a  teacher."   "Well,  where  do  you  expect  to 
teach?"   And  before  I  could  get  the  answer  out,  "In 
San  Francisco,  of  course,"  he  said,  "We  had  a  Chinese 
girl  that  came,  and  she  had  to  go  back  to  China  to 
teach.   Would  you  be  going  back  to  Africa  to  teach?"... 
Of  course,  I  said  I  thought  I'd  teach  in  San  Francisco. 
I  don't  even  know  if  I  had  that  much  nerve  to  tell 
him. — I  don't  remember  now.   But  at  any  rate  he  said, 
"Where  would  you  do  your  practice  teaching?"   And  I 
said,  "Where  the  other  girls  do  their  practice  teaching." 
I  did  say  that.   And  he  said,  "Well,  I'm  not  going  to 
have  my  g/f^pbol,  that  I  have  worked  for  eleven  years  to 
form,  broken  up  by  one  teacher .".. .And  I  didn't  say 
anymore.   He  said,  "I  guess  I  could  send  you  over  to 
Prescott,  but  I  wouldn't  want  to  send  you  over  there,... 
send  you  to  Oakland  to  go  to  a  predominantly  Negro 
school."   But  that's  not  where  the  other  girls  go  for 
their  training.   They  stay  right  there  at  Frederick 
Burke  School.   So  it  ended  there  and  I  went  home  to  my 
parents,  and  just  broke  down.   That's  why  I  say,  if 
you  ever  have  a  discussion,  this  is  one  time  that  it 
came  up.   And  I  broke  down,  and  then  I  told  my  father. 
And  my  father  just  went  down  to  Dr.  Burke.   Paid  a  little 
visit  to  him.   And  when  he  walked  in  he  said,  "How  do 
you  do.  Dr.  Burke?"   And  he  said,  "I'm  Mr.  Fisher." 
"Oh,"  he  said,  "Margaret's  father."   My  father  said, 
"No,  Elizabeth's  father."   And  then  he  went  on  to 
praise  him  about  the  good  talk  he  had  given  at  the 
church,  and  how  well  it  was  received  and  what-have-you. 
Gave  all  that  preliminary.   Then  before  he  got  down 
to  the  nitty-gritty. . .and  then  he  said  what  I  had 
told  him.   And  he  said,  "Well  now,  the  other  girls 
get  their  training  right  here.   And  they  get  their 
practice  teaching  in  the  Frederick  Burke  School.   And 
as  long  as  I  pay  taxes  in  the  state  of  California, 
she's  going  to  get  hers  here  too."   That  ended  that. 
Well,  Dr.  Burke  said,  "Well,  when  it  comes  to  her  going 
to  City  schools,  v;hat  about  that?"   He  said,  "No  prin- 
cipal will  have  her."   My  father  said,  "Well,  we'll 
see  about  that.   We'll  wait  and  see  about  that."   So 
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EG:   it  ended  with  my  father  getting  me,  a  day  or  two 
later,  and  taking  me .. .making  an  appointment  with 
the  principal  of  Edison  School,  Miss  Saunders.   Now, 
mind  you,  only  had  a  fourth  and  fifth  grade...!  only 
had  two  years  there.   But  Miss  Saunders .. .and  he 
to  Miss  Saunders,  and  he  took  me  with  him.   And  we 
had  the  appointment  with  her,  and  she  said  she'd  be 
delighted  to  have  me  come  to  her  school  and  get  my 
practice  teaching  anytime  I  was  ready.   And  so  that's 
where  it  was  all  settled.   And  I  went  back  to  school, 
and  I  went  through  all  the  classes.   Each  professor... 
you  have  private .. .you  take  individual  examinations 
many  times,  and  the  professor  grades  you  himself.   One 
of  the  girls  came  to  me  and  said  that  she  had  read  my 
card  from  one  of  the  teachers. — I  forget  which  one  it 
was. — And  she  gave  me  a  list  of  what  she'd  said  about 
me,  and  they  was  all  good.   Otherwise  I  guess  she  never 
would  have  told  me.   But  she  told  me  what  this  teacher 
had  said.   I  had  one  experience  with  the  Dean  of  Women. 
Another  notice  went  up  for  me  to  report  to  the  Dean 
of  Women.   And  I  went  and  reported  to  the  Dean  of 
Women.   And  I  thought  everyone  had  to  do  that  before 
they  got  their  first  assignment,  because  I  had  finished 
all  of  my  examinations.   And  I  sat  and  listened  for 
the  questions,  and  I  gave  the  answers.   The  next  day, 
one  of  the  girls  told  me,  she  said,  "Betty,  what 
happened  to  you  in  the  Dean's  office?"   I  said,  I 
just  went  through  with  what  everybody  goes  through, 
I  guess."   She  said,  "No,  you  didn't."   She  said, 
"Bebe  (?)  was  so  mad,  and  I  saw  him  just  after  he 
came  out,  and  he  said  that  he  had  never  in  all  of 
his  experience  seen  such  a — what  do  you  call  it — a 
persecution? .. .At  any  rate,  he  said  he'd  never  in  all 
of  his  life  seen  such  a  thing.   He  said,  for  no  reason 
at  all  they  had  called  her  in  and  all  of  these  pro- 
fessors were  plying  her  with  questions.  And  he  said, 
"I've  never  seen  that  happen  in  all  the  years  of  my 
teaching."   And  he  said,  "I  thought  it  [was  3  a  most 
unfair  thing  I'd  ever  seen."   But  at  any  rate  it 
came  out  beautifully.   I^  didn't  know  it.   I  thought 
that  everybody,  every  girl  in  the  school  did  that 
when  you're  ready .. .that 's  the  last  thing  you  do  is 
to  go  before  (Chuckle) .. .go  before  this  "court" 
(Chuckle).   Evidently  that's  what  it  was,  a  "court." 
But  that's  one  of  the  professors  that  this  girl  fol- 
lowed into  the  East,  Beebe  (?) .   And  she  mentioned 
him.   She  was  with  him — and  Wadsworth,  I  think,  was 
the  other  professor — who  went  East.   And  this  girl 
that  wrote  to  me  went  East,  to  be  with  him  after- 
wards.  Well,  at  any  rate,  I  don't  know  if  she  was 
the  one  that  told  me.   But  one  of  the  girls  told  me 
that  Beebe  (?)  just  was  upset  because  of  that.   So 
every  time  there  has  been  a  bad  thing,  there's  been 
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EG:   so  much  good  that  came  out  of  it,  so  the  bad  doesn't 
last  at  all. 

JW:  Would  you  say  that  there  was  any  objection  from  the 
other  students  at  Normal?  [indicates  "No.  "J  Never 
was  any  problem  along  that  line? 

EG:   This  is  the  best... this  is  just  one.   But  there  are 

hordes  of  them  that  never  wrote,  you  never  hear  from. 
But  I  know  by  the  feeling,  I  never  had  any  feeling 
against  me.   I  just  never  had  that  feeling.   I  don't 
think  I  was  just  plain  stupid.   But  I  just  never  had 
it,  never  felt  it.   And  I  remember,  and  I  wish  I  had 
a... I  had  a  book,  and  maybe  some  day  I'll  run  across 
it,  I  hope.   But  it  was  a... you  know,  I  [used  to] 
keep  a  diary... a  book  for  the  time  I  was  in... the 
two  years  I  was  in  school.   I  had  a  little  picture 
of  one  of  the  children  that  I've  taught,  and  I  don't 
even  know  her  name.   And  at  the  bottom  of  it,  "I  don't 
just  like  you.   I  love  you."   And  written,  you  know, 
in  her  own  little  hand.   And  I  had  her  in  the  fourth 
grade.   It  was  in  the  fourth  grade  that  I  had  her. 
And  when  I  moved  to  another  grade,  I  moved  out... 
I  don't  know  what  happened .. .her  mother  came  to  the 
school.   I  didn't  know  it,  but  one  of  the  teachers 
told  me:   The  mother  was  wondering  what  had  happened 
to  her  [daughter's]  teacher,  because  she  was  coming  home 
so  upset.   They  said,  "Nothing  happened  to  her.   She 
just  moved  on . " 

JW:   Would  you  mind  reading  from  that  letter?   Because  other- 
wise we  won't  know  what's  being  referred  to  on  tape. 
You  want  to  explain  that  this  was  a  letter  that  you 
received  from... as  a  consequence  of  this  former  friend 
of  yours  who  read  about  your  husband's  passing  in  the 
New  York  Times .   And  this  friend's  name  was...? 

EG:   Margaret  Stewart  Funk. 

JW:   Last  name  was  what? 

EG:   Funk.   F-u-n-k .   This  is  a  letter  that  pleased  me  no  end 
and  brought  back  some  very  touching  memories.   And  it's 
from  Margaret  Stewart  Funk.   And  she  wrote  it  to  me 
after  my  husband's  passing:   "Dear  Betty  Fisher  Gordon: 
After  reading  the  good  article  in  the  New  York  Times, 
with  your  husband's  picture  and  an  account  of  his  accom- 
plishments during  his  life,  I've  had  the  urge  to  write 
you  and  express  my  sympathy.   I  did  not  know  him  my- 
self.  But  my  older  brother,  a  contemporary  of  his  at 
UC,  had  great  respect  and  admiration  for  him.   But  I 
did  know  and  have  affection  for  you.   Memories,  our 
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EG:   experiences  together,  have  been  vivid  for  years  and 

years.   We  were  both  students  at  San  Francisco  Normal 
when  I  met  you.   You  were  the  leader  of  one  of  my 
conference  periods.   I  was  the  talkative,  opin:^ated, 
redhead,  Margaret  Stewart.   You  may  remember  me. 
(Chuckle)   We  were  good  friends  many,  may  years  ago. 
(I  guess  it  was  many,  many  years  ago.)   We  used  to  walk 
home  together  up  Market  Street  quite  frequently.   At 
the  end  of  Castro  cable  line  we  would  part — you  to 
climb  the  hill  to  Liberty  Street,  wasn't  it?   (No, 
it  was  to  Twenty-First  Street.)   And  I  to  branch  off 
to  Douglas  and  up  to  Hoffman  avenue.   I  remember  we 
heard  about  the  signing  of  the  Armistice  on  Market 
Street.   As  teenaged  girls  are  wont  to  do,  we  exchanged 
hopes  and  confidences.   You  were  the  first  to  make  me 
aware  of  minority  group  problems  and  the  limited 
opportunities  available  to  them.   As  a  result,  I 
think  in  my  small  way  I  have  tried  to  help  in  this 
area  all  my  life.   I  also  remember  being  overjoyed 
when  you  were  married  to  a  person  considered  by  so 
many  as  outstanding.   My  younger  brother,  to  whom 
I  wrote  recently  asking  him  to  try  to  locate  your 
address,  reminds  me  that  he  escorted  me  to  you  wedding. 
He  reported  we  were  the  only  White  people  in  the 
crowded  church.   I  don't  remember  this  at  all.   I  sus- 
pect I  didn't  feel  different.   I  was  just  happy  for 
you.   (That  little  note  in  there  to  me  shows  you 
what  you  feel.   If  you  have  no  prejudice,  you  don't 
see  whether  the  crowd,  whether  it's  Colored  or  whether 
it's  White.   You're  not  conscious  of  it,  because  you 
have  no  feeling  of  prejudice.)   The  last  time  I  talked 
and  visited  with  you  was  shortly  after  your  first 
child  was  born  and  you  were  living  in  Oakland,  I 
think,  or  I  was  attending  UC .   Shortly  thereafter  I 
went  East  to  Winnetka,  Illinois,  to  teach  under 
Carlton  Washburn  and  Willard  Beebe  (?) — Willard 
Beebe  (?)  is  the  one  I  just  told  you  about — who  had  been 
ou  '  instructors  at  Normal.   Later,  on  a  hurried  visit 
back  to  California,  I  did  try  unsuccessfully  to  seek 
you  out.     Someone  reported  that  you  had  been  very 
ill.   But  I  couldn't  discover  anything  more  and  I 
returned  East.   Years  later  I  did  read  that  your 
husband  had  been  appointed  Governor  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  but  the  article  didn't  mention  his  wife. 
The  recent  notice  of  his  death  did  mention  Elizabeth, 
his  wife,  and  that  has  prompted  this  memory  letter 
which  carries  my  deepest  sympathy.   May  God  bless  you 
and  help  you  face  the  days  ahead.   Life  has  been  good 
to  me,  I  can  report.   My  husband,  a  retired  school 
supp.rintendpn-t,  and  I,  eighty  and  seventy-seven  years, 
are  still^ery/  living^uietly  in  the  home  where  we 
raised  three  children  who  have  given  us  nine  grand- 
children.  (Margaret  Stewart  Funk)"   That  was  a  sweet 
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EG:   letter.   And  I  was  so  glad  to  hear  from  her. 

JW:   Just  two  questions  before  we  end  today.   How  did 
you  learn  to  be  a  cook? 

EG:   (Chuckle) .   I  don't  know  that  I  ever  have  been  a 
cook. 

JW:   They  paid  you  to  do  something  in  that  kitchen.  (Chuckle) 

EG:   (Chuckle) .   You  see,  because  I  had  to  take  cooking.   I 
assure  you,  my  mother  didn't  mind  letting  me  cook. 
And  so  I  helped  out.   At  home  I  helped  out  with  the 
cooking,  although  I  never  really  loved  cooking.   I 
love  to  make  cookies  and  cakes,  you  know,  things  like 
that.   But  to  do  everyday  cooking,  no.   I  love  to  put 
up  jam  and  jelly.   But  I'm  not  too  crazy  about  cooking. 
They  say  I'm  a  good  cook,  but  I  don't  buy  that.   I 
think  that's  just  a  pat  on  the  back.   (Chuckle) . 

JW:   I  always  wondered  whether  or  not  when  you  take  a  job 
as  a  cook,  do  you  have  to  audition?   (Chuckle) . 

EG:   No.   She  was  so  nice.   That  little  lady  would  give  me 
the  recipe  and  then  she'd  show  me  a  lot. 

JW:   Oh. 

EG:   And  I  never  had  to  cook... for  only  she  and  her  husband., 
they  never  had  company  for  dinner.   When  they  had 
company,  they  took  their  company  out.   They  were  smart. 
(Chuckle).   They  were  very  smart.   I  didn't  realize 
you  were  referring  to  my  cooking  talent.   When  I  was 
making  my  money  cooking,  no.   No.   They  always  took 
their  guests  out  for  dinner. 

JW:   You  were  at  Normal  for  two  years. 

EG:   Yes. 

JW:   And  you  cooked  the  whole  time,  or  most  of  the  time? 

EG:   Yes.   I  worked  most  of  that  .two  years  with  that  one 
couple.   And  afterwards  I  remember  running  into  a 
lady  that  either  had  worked  for  her  before  or  in  some 
way  came  in  contact  with  that  lady.   And  she  asked  me, 
"Did  you  ever  teach?   Did  you  go  to  teaching?"   And  I 
said,  "I  ^ot  married."   She  said  because  her  Tformer 
employer's/  husband  said  if  you  had  any  trouble,  he  was 
going  to  take  care  of  it.   Her  husband  was  an  attorney. 

But  she  told  me this  was  a  colored  lady  talking  to 

me — And  I  don't  know  whether  she  went  back... went  on 
and  took  the  job  after  I  had  left  it  or  not.   I'm  not 
sure,  because  after  I  graduated,  I  left  it  to  work  in 
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EG:   this  fire  insurance  company.   And  I  worked  there 
until  I  got  married.   Because  I  made  far  more... 
much  more  money — it  wasn't  a  whole  lot  of  money — 
but  I  made  more  money  there  than  I  would  have  teaching. 
They  were  paying  fifty  dollars  a  month  I  think  teaching, 

JW:   And  they  had  a  rule  that  married  women  could  not 
teach  in  those  days? 

EG:   No,  I  don't  remember.   I  don't  remember  that.   I 
wasn't  thinking  about  that.   I  was  thinking  about 
the  fact  that  you  only  made  $50  a  month  there,  and 
I  could  get  this  job  at  the  insurance  office  for 
eighty-five  dollars  a  month,  as  a  filing  clerk.   And 
I  went  to  night  school  and  learned  how  to  type  and 
learned  how  to  do  shorthand.   And  then,  after  I  had 
been  there  for  a  while,  I  went  and  asked  for  a  raise. 
And  they  gave  the  reinsurance  desk.   They  gave  me 
that  before  I  had  asked  for  the  raise.   And  then  I 
thought,  "Well,  this  is  not  filing,  and  I  should 
be  getting  more  than  $85  a  month."   I  don't  know 
where  I  got  the  nerve.   But  I  went  in  and  asked  for 
a  raise.   So  then  they  gave  me  a  hundred  dollars  a 
month.   (Chuckle) .   And  they  may  have  gone  up  a 
little  more  than  that.   I'm  not  sure.   But  at  any 
rate  I  know  that  they  gave  me  the  raise  that  I  asked 
for,  and  I  did  have  the  reinsurance  desk,  and  I 
didn't  have  filing.   And  I  had  that  until  I  married. 
But  my  husband  didn't  believe  in  a  wife  working.   So 
I  had  to  give  that  up. 

JW:  I  was  going  to  say  that  you  must  have  been  very  much 
in  love  to  turn  down  money  like  that  to  get  married. 
Tchuckle) . 

EG:   But  at  that  time  he  also  had  gotten  a  job  with  the 
police  department,  in  addition  to  his  coaching  job, 
you  see . 

JW:   He  got  a  job  with  the  San  Francisco  Police  Department? 

EG:   Oh,  no.   With  the  Berkeley  Police  Department  and 

then  he  was  able  to  continue  with  his  law  school  at 
Boalt.   And  then  he  also  took  time  off  to  coach  foot- 
ball and  he  made  a  little  money  at  football  coaching. 
So  he  thought  that  was  enough  to  live  on. 

END  TAPE  TWO 


BEGIN  TAPE  THREE   (SECOND  SESSION  -  January  11) 

JW:   We  want  the  names  of  your  children  in  the  order  in 
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JW:   which  they  were  born. 

EG:   Walter  Gordon,  Jr.  was  born  April  23,  1921.   Edwin 
Carlyle  Gordon  was  born  in  Oct... in  '22. 

JW:   Okay. 


EG; 


And  Elizabeth  Mae... was  born  I "7 


JW:   What  did  they... each  one  do  as  an  adult,  in  terms 
of  occupation? 

EG:   Let's  see.   You  mean  before  they  finished  school? 

JW:   No.   Once  they  got^of  school,  what  kinds  of  jobs  •<••«* 
they  go  into? 

EG:   Ed,  of  course,  prepared  for  dentistry.   Walter .. .they 
both  graduated  from  Cal,  but  Walter  went  into  pro- 
bation work . 

JW:   Okay.   Did  their  father  have  anything  with  them  getting 
those  jobs? 

EG:   Nothing  at  all.   Because  what  happened  was,  of  course, 
was  the  fact  that  the  first  encounter  that  the  father 
and  oldest  son  had  was  when  the  oldest  son  said,  "Well, 
Daddy,  I  want  to  tell  you  I  don't  want  to  be  a  lawyer." 

JW:   Don't  want  to  be  a  lav/yer? 

EG:   "I  don't  want  to  be  a  lawyer,"   And  I  know  his  father 
was  shaken  because  he  had  said  that.   But,  just  the 
same,  why  that's  hov;  it  stood.   He  was  very  firm 
about  it — "I  don't  want  to  be  a  lawyer."   And  that 
ended  it.   So  there  was  no  thought  of  his  going  into 
law.   But,  of  course,  he  had  to  go  into  ^he  Second 
World]  War.   And  that  interferred  with  their,  getting 
and  doing  the  thing  he  planned  to  do.   And  the  same 
way  with  Ed... also  had  to  serve  in  the  War;  he  didn't 
start  practicing  his  dentistry  until  after  the  War  was 
over. 

JW:   But,  so  Walter  Gordon  did  eventually  become  a  lawyer... 
Junior? 

EG:   No.   He... 

JW:   He  did  not. 

EG:   Oh,  no  I   He  was  definite  about  it.   No.   And  he  went 
into  probation  work . 

JW:   What  about  Elizabeth  Mae? 
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She  went  into  probation  work  too. 

Did  they  work  in  the  same  office? 

No. 

Or  did  they  work  in  the  same  department? 

Alameda. 

They  both  did. 

In  the  Alameda  Department.   And  at  one  time  Betty 
worked  in  Juvenile  Hall,  which  is  for  girls.   She  is 
now  working  with  adults . . .and . . . 


When  you  were, 


,Yes? 


And  Walter  was  put  on  the  Parole  Board  for  the  State 
and  served  there  for  a  period  until  the  governors 
changed.   Then  he  resigned  from  the  State  Parole 
Board  and  went  back  into  the  field  of  parole.   His 
job  now,  I  think,  is  sitting  in  as  a  counselor  with 
the  Parole  Board.   But  the  name  is  a  technical  name 
that  I  am  not  familiar  with. 

Your  husband  had  been  the  first  Colored  man  to  be  on 
the  parole  board,  but  it  was  called  the  Adult  Authority 
then,  wasn't  it? 

When  I  said  Parole  Board,  I  meant  Adult  Authority  when 
I  used  the  word  with  Walter.   Walter  was  with  the 
Adult  Authority.   The  Parole  Board  was  already  set 
up  when  my  husband  was  placed  on  the  Parole  Board. 
But  shortly  after  he  was  on  it,  [Gov.  Earl]  Warren 
changed  it... they  made  changes  and  turned  it  into  what 
they  call  a  Parole  Board... with  a  different  set-up. 
That's  the  Board  that  Walt,  Jr.  went  into  because  the 
other  one  was  dissolved.   The  first  one... Parole  Board.., 
I  made  a  mistake.   I  shouldn't  use  that  word.   But  it 
didn't  last  any  more  than  one  year  after  my  husband  was 
on  it.   Th   V7arren  changed  it  into  the  Adult  Authority. 

Okay.   What  was  the  attitude  at  the  time  you  were  having 
your  children  about  pregnancy?   Were  women  afraid  to 
be  seen  in  public  pregnant? 

I  never  had  any  thought  about  it  because...!  guess  maybe 
because  the  way  I  carried  them.   You  couldn't  see... you 
couldn't  see  the  baby  was  even  there  until  it  was 
almost  time  for  it  to  be  born.   Because  we  went  to  the 
Rose  Bowl  Game  in  1920.   VJe  went  down  to  the  Rose  Bowl 
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EG:   Game  because  my  husband  was  coaching  and  no  one  knew 
that  I  was  pregnant.   I  knew  I  was  pregnant  because 
I  don't  carry  my  children  very  nicely.   I  faint. 
Anytime,  anywhere,  I  just  would  fall  out.   If  I  could 
get  to  the  bed... When  I  knew  it  was  coming  I  would 
get  to  a  chair.   I  wouldn't  hurt  myself.   But  I 
remember  one  time  I  was  talking  on  the  telephone. 
And  I  didn't  want  to  say  I  was  pregnant,  you  know, 
because  I  said  if  you  say  you're  pregnant,  they  keep 
saying,  "I  wonder  isn't  she  ever  going  to  have  that 
baby  I"  because  it  seem  like  it  takes  forever.   So  I 
made  up  my  mind  I'd  never  say.   I  was  talking  on  the 
telephone,  and  the  dizzy  spell  came  on.   And  I  wouldn't 
tell  my  friend  on  the  other  end,  you  know.   I  didn't 
have  chance  to  make  an  excuse. — I  just  flopped.   And 
when  my  husband  came  into  the  room,  of  course,  he 
found  me  there.   But  I'm  not  out,  you  know,  I'd  just 
get  dizzy  and  fall.   A  couple  of  times  I  did  it 
without  getting  to  the  bed.   (Chuckle).   But  I  did  it 
with  all  of  my  pregnancies.   This  is  how  I  did.   In 
fact,  after  the  first  two,  the  doctor  came  to  the 
car  when  we  were  leaving  the  hospital,  and  he  told 
Walter  then... He  said,  "Walter,  you  had  her  up  here 
last  year  and  you  had  her  up  here  this  year."   He 
said,  "If  you  have  her  up  here  next  year,  you  won't 
have  any  wife."   (Chuckle).   So  that's  why  there  was 
the  distance  between  the  second  son  and  Betty.   But  I 
always  wanted  a  girl,  you  know.   I  thought  Ed  was  going 
to  be  a  girl  but,  of  course,  it  turned  out  he  was  a 
boy.   I  thought  you  automatically  had  a  boy  and  then 
a  girl,  you  know,  that's  how  they  came.   But  I  always 
wanted  a  girl  and  I  never  will  forget  when  she  was 
born.   The  doctor  said  to  me... he  patted... Oh,  I'm 
not  going  to  say  that  on  this.  £^Break  omits  anecdote 
about  daughter's  first  moments  in  the  worldTJ 

JW:   Did  you  attempt  to  raise  your  children  as  you  had 
been  raised? 

EG:   I  don't  know.   I  never  thought  in  terms  of  pattern.   I 
never  thought  in  terms  of  pattern  of  how  I  had  been 
raised.   I  just  thought  it  was  normal  for  me  to  be 
raised  like  I  was  and  I  guess  I  automatically  did  the 
same  with  them. 

JW:   VJas  your  mother  available  to  you  when  your  children 
were  coming  up  for  advice? 

EG:   She  would  have  been  available  I'm  sure,  but  I  never 
asked  her.   I  mean,  I  didn't  know  what  I  would  ask 
her  for  or  about. 

JW:   About  how  often  you  ought  to  discipline  children  or 
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JW:   |_tape  unintelligible"]. 


EG:   No,  that  never  came  up.   The  matter  of  discipline  or 
anything  never  came  up.   If  you  were  told  to  do  some- 
thing, you  did  it,  and  that  was  it. 

JW:   You  didn't  have  rebellious  children? 

EG:   I  guess  I  didnlt.   Because  it  didn't  seem  like  there 
was  any  objection  to  anything  they  were  told  to  do. 

JW:   What  about  your  husband?   Did  you  both  see  eye-to-eye 
on  how  to  bring  up  children  and  have  the  same  expec- 
tations for  them? 

EG:   I  think  so,  although  I  hear  Walt,  Jr.  talk  and  say 
his  daddy  was  hard  on  him.   But  I  don't  know  where 

that  angle  was whether  it  wasn't  in  front  of  me  or 

where  he  was  hard  on  him  about.   I  don't  know.   I  do 
know  we  had  an  open  session.   I  do  remember  that.   When 
they  wanted  to  go  to  hear  a  band.   It  really  wasn't 
to  hear  a  band,  it  was  a  dance.   They  would  have 
public  dances.   If  a  band  was  in,  they  would  have  a 
public  dance.   And  Ed  wanted  to  go  to  this  public 
dance.   My  husband  and  I  just  felt  that  public  dances 
weren't  some  place  you  went.   You  just  didn't  go  to 
public  dances .   A.  ,d  I  think  he  was  in  high  school 
then.   So  we  all  sat  down  in  the  front  room  and  talked 
about  it.   Walt  Junior  didn't  seem  to  care.   But  Ed 
wanted  to  go  because  he  liked  the  music.   I  don't 
think  he  cared  too  much  about  the  dance  part,  but  he 
loved  a  band.   He  said,  "Why  is  it  that  we  can't  go 
over  to  the  park  like  the  other  kids  do?"   Because 
we  didn't  let  them  go  over  to  San  Pablo  Park,  which  was 
a  block  from  our  place.   And  I  don't  know  that  we  put 
such  a  no-no  on  their  going  over  there,  but  evidently 
we  did  because  he  said,  "Why  can't  we  go  like  the  other 
fellows  do... the  other  guys  do?"   I  don't  know  what 
the  answer  his  daddy  gave  him  because  we  just  feel  that 
you  can  do  this  or  you  can  do  that  and  you  don't  have 
to  just  go  and  hang  around  the  park. 

JW:   Did  you  ever  spank  your  children? 

EG:   I  can't  remember  really  spanking  them.   I  remember 

very  definitely  being  provoked  at  Ed  because  he  v/ouldn '  t 
let  the  dog  out.   We  had  a  dog  and  the  dog  was  pacing 
back  and  forth  from  the  front  door  to  the  back  door. 
It  was  early  in  the  morning.   Ed  knew  that  he  was 
supposed  to  be  taken  out.   I  don't  know  where  Walt,  Jr. 
was,  but  I  called  Ed  and  I  said,  "Rusty  wants  to  get 
out."   And  Rusty  still  kept  walking  back  and  forth. 
I  went  in  to  find  out  why  Ed  didn't  open  the  door.   Ed 
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EG:   was  busy  putting  on  all  of  his  clothes,  even 

taking  the  pains  to  put  on  his  shoes .   And  that  made 
me  so  provoked  that  he  would  let  that  poor  dog 
suffer... My  tennis  racquet  was  close.   I  picked  up 
my  tennis  recquet. — I  was  going  to  give  him  a  good 
pop.   Ad  when  I  did  that,  the  dog  grabbed  my  arm. 
(Chuckle).   And  then  Ed  just  broke  down  crying.   He 
thought  the  dog  had  hurt  me.   But  the  dog  jumped 
up  and  grabbed  me  because  I  was  going  to  give  him 
a  pop  across  his  bottom.   But  he  was  a  good  size 
then.   He  must  have  been 

END  OF  TAPE 
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JW:   {were  you  the  only  member  of .  .^the  Fisher  family  to 
go  on  to  higher  education? 

EG:   Let's  see.   Carl  finished  high  school.   Then  he  was 
caught,  I  think,  in  the  Army.   Then  there  was  me. 
John  didn't  go  on.   He  got  married  early.. -in  his 
teens,  I  think.   He  was  probably  in  his  teens  when 
he  got  married.   He  didn't  go  on.   That's  John. 
And  then  my  sister.  Dot,  would...!  don't  know  where 
she  registered  I  think  at  one  time  she  went... I 
can't  say,  because  I'm  not  positive.   But  she  graduated 
from  Cogswell.   I  know  that.   The  twins,  Wallace  and 
Wesley .. .Wesley  died  when  he  was  nine;  and  Wallace 
did  not  go  on,  other  than  to  finish  high  school. 

JW:   Do  you  know  why? 

EG:   I  don't  really  know.   I  often  wondered  if  he  was 
broken  up  about  the  death  of  his  twin. 


JW: 


Even  years  [later]  ? 


EG:   Because  they  were  nine  years  old  at  the  time.   And  I 
often  wondered  if  that  didn't  upset  him  and  so  on. 
Because  he  was  awful  sweet .. .still  is. 

JW:   What  had  happened  to  Wesley? 

EG:   I  don't  know  yet.   I  don't  know,  but  I  know  he  died 
at  home .   He  was  at  home  and . . . 

JW:   It  was  an  illness  and  not  an  accident? 

EG:   Yes.   Oh,  no,  no  no.   Evidently  they  knew  that  this 
was  going  to  happen.   But  what  it  was,  I  don't  know. 
Because  I  was  still  in  high  school,  but  I  still  can 
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EG:   remember.   But  the  baby  girl  went  on  and  finished 
at  Cal.   She'd  go  to  Cal...Ella.   I  think  Ella 
graduated  from  Cal,   Seems  to  me  she  did  because 
I  know  her  husband  did,  because  he  went  on  into 
chemistry.   But  he  too  had  to  go  to  war.   And  there 
was  that  period... But  I  think  Wally  was  away  at  war. 
I  don ' t  know .   I  can ' t . . . . 

JW:   So  she  married  a  dentist  and  you  were  interested  in 
becoming  a  dentist  and  one  of  your  sons  became  a 
dentist.   Where  does  the  interest  in  dentistry  come 
from? 

EG:   Isn't  that  funny?   I  know  from  the  fact  that  I 

(Chuckle)...!  fell  when  I  had  just... I  hadn't  had 
my  baby  teeth.   I  had  a  cousin  who  was  turning  me 
around  with  hands  caught  like  that  [at  my  sides]-- 
I  thought  I  told  you  that.   She  was  swinging  me 
around  and  let  go.   When  she  let  go,  I  hit  the 
cement  and  my  two  front  teeth  were  popped  out.   And 
they  were  my  baby  teeth.   So  they  were  out  a  long 
time.   I  remember  going  to  Sunday  School  or  church. 
And  this  man  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Ricks... his  wife 
was  over  here  at... I  guess  she's  dead  now.   But  at 
any  rate,  he  said,  "Toothless  Peggy."   And  I  was 
ready  to  cry.   Oh,  it  hurt  me  so  badly :   It  just 
hurt  me  so  badly  and  I  felt  ashamed  of  my  mouth  all 
the  time.   I  finally  got  my  adult  teeth  and  I  hadn't 
had  them  very  long.   And  I  was  playing  across  the 
street  on  the  steps  and  started  to  come  down  the 
steps.   One  of  the  girls  put  her  foot  out  and  I  fell 
over  her  foot  and  my  two  front  teeth  were  broken. 
One  was  chipped. .. just  the  corner  of  it  was  chipped 
and  the  other  one  had  a  really .. .quite  a  big  chip 
out  of  it.   So  I  had  that  in  mv  mouth  until  I  had 
gotten  my  first  job  and  paid  the  dentist  to  fix  it. 

In  the  meantime,  my  mother  had  taken  me  out  to 
the  dentist,  but  they  didn't  bother  touching  it, 
you  know.   She  just  took  it  for  an  examination— 
you  know,  you're  supposed  to  have  your  teeth  examined. 
But  they  didn't  say  what  to  do  with  that,  I  guess 
because  I  was  still  so  young.   Cap  them,  or  some- 
thing, but  that  wasn't  mentioned.   But  I  was  very 
conscious  of  those  broken  teeth.   And  it  was  that 
way  until  I  finished  school  even.   And  I  was  wondering 
one  time— when  I  had  to  give  a  demonstration  of  singing 
a  song  for  children,  you  know,  teaching  children  how 
to  sing  a  song—and  I  had  this  feeling  with  these 
two  teachers  that  were  sitting  examining  me.   I  was 
so  self-conscious.   I  just  wondered  if  they  were 
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EG:   laughing  at  me  because  of  my  teeth.   They  weren't 
laughing,  but  I  just  wondered  if  they,  you  know, 
wanted  to  laugh  because  I  had  to  show  my  teeth. 
Because  otherwise,  I  kept  my  mouth... you  can't  find 
a  picture  anywhere  where  I 'm  smiling  and  showing  my 
teeth.   Never.   (Chuckle)   So  I  think  that  could  be 
why  I  had  that  feeling. 

JW:  Well,  did  it  ever  affect  your  speech? 

EG:  Not  that  I  know  of. 

JW:  You  didn't  have  trouble? 

EG:  No,  it  never  bothered  speech. 

JW:  Did  you  know  of  any  female  dentists  at  that  time? 

EG :  No . 

JW:  Did  you  think  of  yourself  as  being  a  pioneer...? 

EG:   No.   Never  even  thought  about  a  woman  being  a  dentist. 
It  never  crossed  my  mind.   Just  like  it  never  crossed 
my  mind  whether .. .the  fact  that  I  was  a  Negro  made  any 
difference.   That  never  crossed  my  mind.   And  I  think 
this  is  one  of  the  things  that  happens:   if  you  are 
brought  up  in  an  environment  where  there  never  is  any 
difference,  that  it  stays  that  way,  and  it  makes  an 
indelible  impression  on  you.   Unless  it  is... The 
only  thing  I  think  could  destroy  it  would  be  if  you 
had  a  very,  very,  very  bad  experience  that  you  couldn't 
shake.   I  don't  know  how  bad  it  could  be  that  you 
couldn't  shake  it... if  once  you  had  groundwork,  being 
with  everybody.   Never  knew  there  was  a  difference. 
Never  felt  the  difference.   Never  called  a  name. 

JVJ:   One  thing  that  wasn't  clear  in  the  last  interview: 

Did  you  tell  me  that  your  father's  mother  was  Irish? 

EG:   Yes.   She  came  from  Armagh  County  in  Ireland  is  where 
she  was  born . 

JW:   And  she  came  to  Pennsylvania? 

EG:   Yes. 

JW:   And  she  married  a  Black  man.   But  he  left  her  and  went 
and  married  someone  else? 

EG:   Yes.  But  they  had  three  children  first.   They  had  three 
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EG:   children,  two  girls  and  a  boy.   My  father  was  the 

boy;  he  was  in  the  middle,  a  girl  first  and  then  my 
father.   The  youngest  sister  never  married.   She  was 
Elizabeth.   She  never  married.   The  oldest  sister  did 
marry,  and  she  had  a  girl  and  a  boy.   And  the  boy  was... 
came  out  and  stayed  with  us  after  he  was  grown.   He 
came  out  to  California  and  stayed  out  here  and  married 
out  here,  and  he  has  one  son,  and  that  son  was  over  in 
San  Francisco  in  public  schools. 

JW:   Was  it  Bob  Fisher? 

EG:   Yes.   Do  you  know  him? 

JW:   Well,  you  spoke  about  him  the  first  time  we  inter- 
viewed and  I've  heard  him  mentioned  by  other  people... 
Was  there  a  group  of  people  in  San  Francisco  or  in 
the  East  Bay  that  considered  themselves  the  elite... 
the  in-group,  the  society  people? 

EG:   That's  another  thing  that  I  can't  say,  you  know.   If 
you  were  at  church,  this  was  where  you  met  people. 
Your  mother's  friends '.. .children  were  your  friends. 
But  most  of  the  time  it  started  at  church.   Those  were 
at  church.   But  I  don't  know  if  they  thought  themselves 
this,  that  om:he  other.   Those  who  drank  were  never 
part  of  your  life.   Those  who  gambled  were  never  part 
of  your  life.   But  I  didn't  get  the  idea  that  they 
[the  non-drinkers,  etcTj     thought  they  were  the  elite 
or  anything.   But  it's  just  they  didn't  live  that  way. 

JVJ:   What  about  there  being  people  excluded  from  certain 

groups  because  they  were  dark-skinned?  Was  that  ever 
true? 

EG:   That  I  never  witnessed.   I  remember  hearing .. .1 'm 

trying  to  think  what  her  name  is  now. . .But  she  was  a 
girl  who  had  come  out  here  from  the  South.   I  was 
telling  [her]  about  a  lecture  I  had  heard  this  man  make 
...If  I  could  call  his  name  you  would  know  him.   He 
talked  at  the  University  Cof  California]  and  he  talked 
at  the  Oakland  Auditorium.   And  he  said  that  in  talking 
to  audiences  all  over  the  United  States,  that  they — 
the  audiences — were  getting  lighter  and  lighter. 
That  is  what  he... the  remark  he  made.   And  this  girl... 
she  was  a  full-grown  woman... she  said,  "Well,  he  hasn't 
been  down  in  the  South."   (Chuckle)   That's  what  she 
said,  "He  hasn't  been  down  in  the  South,  because 
there  are  certainly  a  lot  of  black  ones  still  there." 
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EG:   She  happened  to  be  a  fair  person,  I  mean,  she  just 

happened  to  be  fair.   But  I  don't  know  who  that  was... 
whether  it  wasn't  Roscoe  Conklin  Simmons .. .it  wasn't 
him.   He  wasn't  quite  as  old  as  that,  but  I  can't 
remember.   Because  he  also  talked  at  the  University 
of  California  at  the  International  House.   I  heard 
him  talk  up  there.   But  I  wasn't  surprised  when  she 
said  that.   But  every  time  now,  if  I  see  a  group, 
you  know... and  I  do  see... I  am  kind  of  startled  to 
see  so  so  many  dark  Negroes,  you  know.  And  I  thought, 
"Well,  maybe  that  wasn't  true  what  he  thought.   Be- 
cause he  said  they  were  getting  lighter  and  lighter." 
Because  most  of  those  that  came  out  here  from  the 
South  at  the  particular  time  I  was  just  getting  grown, 
most  of  them  all  seemed  to  be  fair.   And  I  don't 
know  why  they  happened  to  come,  unless  it  was  that 
by  coming  out  here,  then  they  could  go  over  on  the 
other  side  jQ'pass"  for  White],  and  that's  why  they 
flocked. . .But  there  were  so  many  that  came  from  New 
Orleans  and  out  of  the  South.   But  I  don't  remember 
them  coming  from  the  East.   Not  too  many  from  the 
East,  but  from  the  South. 

JW:  But  there  was  no  such  thing  as  we  had  in  Washington — 
the  "blue  vein"  society  where  you  had  to  be  a  certain 
color  in  order  to... some  people  wouldn't  speak  to  you 
or  socialize  with  you...? 

EG:   Oh,  no  I  oh,  no  I   Oh,  no,  never  I   I  guess  if  they  had 

that  feeling  when  they  came  out  here,  they  came  out  here 
in  too  few  a  number;  so  they  couldn't  hang  on  to  it. 
Because  the  West  is  the  West.   And  if  you're  born  in 
the  West,  you  are  kind  of  born  free.   I'll  never  for- 
get this... Down  in  the  [virgin^  Islands  this  editor 
of  one  of  the  papers  down  there,  he  told  me  this:... 
END  TAPE 


BEGIN  TAPE  4:4:1 

EG:   "The  farther  west  they  [migrants]  come,  the  freer  they 
are."   I  tried  to  find  out  what  he  meant.   He  said, 
"Well,  they  don't  hang  on  to  prejudice."   And  how  he 
arrived  at  that... I  don't  know  what  his  contacts  were, 
because  there  weren't  that  many  from  the  West  [in  the 
Islands] .   These  were  people  who  are  coming  through, 
not  necessarily  staying  there,  because  they  didn't 
have  that  many  people  on  the  Islands  that  were  from 
the  VJest.   But  he  just  said  that. 

JW:   What  churches  were  you  raised  in? 
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EG:  In  the  Methodist. 

JW:  Bethel? 

EG:  Bethel  A.  M.  E. 

JW:  Did  you  stay  with  Bethel  when  you  moved  here? 

EG:   No.   No,  when  I  came  over  here,  I  went  to  Fifteenth. 
Then  when  the  children  got  a  little  older,  I  took 
them — it  was  not  easy  to  take  them  because  the  first 
two  came  so  fast — but  I  would  take  them.   And  (Chuckle) 
I  remember  having  an  experience  there  too.   And  the 
doctor...!  think  it  was  Dr.  Nelson  or  Dr.  Wilson.   I 
forget  the  one.   But  anyway  it  was  one  of  these  faint- 
away  things,  and  they  brought  me  home.   They  said  they'd 
bring  me  home,  because  I  went  on  the  streetcar.   The 
man  that  offered  to  bring  me  was  Mr.  Hudson... he  said 
he'd  bring  me  home.   And  I  said,  "No,  thank  you." 
He  was  the  undertaker.   (Chuckle)   So  the  doctor 
brought  me  home.   I'll  never  forget  that.   It  was  too 
close  [similarl  to  being  taken  away  permanently,  by  an 
undertaker. 

JW:   Do  you  feel  that  the  churches  contributed  something 
to  the  community? 

EG:   Oh,  I  don' t. . .There's  no  way  in  the  world  you  can't 
feel  that  they  contributed  to  the  community.   I 
wanted  to  say:   after  the  children  got  to  the  place 
where  they  could  go  to  Sunday  School,  I  took  them 
to  Science  Church. 

JW:   Christian  Science? 

EG:   Yes.   And  I  went .. .because  I  had  been  going  to  Science 
Church,  because  it  was  right  here  in  Berkeley.   I 
could  leave  the  little  baby.   The  daddy  would  be 
sleeping.   But  I  could  still  leave  them  and  go  to 
church  and  come  back.   I  went  to  First  Church  here. 
And  then  all  three  of  them  were  brought  up  in  the 
Sunday  School  there. 

JW:   VJell,  what  attracted  you  to  that  church? 

EG:   Oh,  my  original...?   Oh,  |j'Yes."J  when  I  went  to 
work... I  told  you  I  went  to  work... the  secretary 
to  the  manager  was  in  Science.   Now  I  don't  know 
whether  she  did  a  lot  of  talking  to  me  or  not. 
Another  girl... she  was  older  than  I  am... took  me  to 
a  Science  church .   But  on  my  own ,  I  would  go  to  the 
Greek  Orthodox,  the  Jewish  church,  the  Baptist  church, 
and  the  Catholic  church.   I  mean  I  would  go  to  the 
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EG:   different  churches  because  I  felt  they  were  all 
worshipping  God,  and  I  just  wanted  to  go  and  I 
would  go.   The  only  one  that  I  found  quite  different 
was  the  Greek  Orthodox  because  they  stood  the  whole 
time  and  that  kind  of  surprised  me.   I  went  to  the 
one  that's  over  near  Van  Ness.   You  know  that  one? 

JW:   Yes. 

EG:   But  it  was  this  lady  [manager's  secretaryj  that  took 
me,  I  think... that  I  went. 

Jl-J:   Does  that  mean  that  you  didn't  see  doctors  any  more 
after  that? 

EG:   Oh/  no.   I  never  joined,  because  I  never  could  accept 
the  fact  that  doctors  were  eliminated.   So  I  thought 
you  don't  have  the  right  to  join  if  you  can't  give 
up  and  say  that  you  do  not  need  doctors .   For  that 
reason  I  never  joined  the  Science  church.   Walt,  Jr, 
said  that  if  it  hadn't  been  for  that  book  [Mary  Baker 
Eddy?7  he  said  he  doesn't  know  what  he  would  have  done 
in  the  War.   He  used  to  go  to  services.   And  he  was 
in  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge. 

JW:   Was  he  wounded? 

EG:   No.   No,  he  wasn't. 

JW:   Did  you  ever  go  to  any... Did  they  have  churches  in 

this  area.  Black  churches,  where  people  shouted  and...? 

EG:   Yes,  that's  what  happened  in  the  Black  church.   That's 
why  I  steered  away  from  them.   I  couldn't  stand  the 
screaming,  you  know.   This  is  why  I  never  enjoyed... 
My  grandmother  sometimes  would  take  me  if  it  was  some 
special  thing  going  on. — I  guess  that's  how  I  got 
there.   But  I'd  get  frightened  the  minute  they  shut 
the  door.   I'd  feel  closed  in.   Then  they'd  start 
shouting  and  this  would  just  scare  me  to  death.   I 
couldn't  take  it.   I  guess.. .But  Bethel  never  did 
that.   The  Methodists  didn't  do  that.   Maybe  some  did, 
I  don't  know.   But  I... it  was  not  like  if  you  were 
in  the  Baptist  church. 

JW:   What  about  the  ministers?   Did  you  have  a  high  opinion 
of  the  ministers  here? 

EG:   Yes,  I  had  great  respect  for  them--even  the  Baptist 
minister  in  San  Francisco. . .was  Dr.  Newman.   He  went 
on  to  become  a  dentist,  but  he  was  the  minister  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church  in  San  Francisco  and  then... I'm 
trying  to  think  of  the  man  that  married  me... I  forget. 
But  they  were  all  very  lovely.   And  the  last  one,  I 
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EG:   think,  was  Dr.  Love,  I  think  it  was... at  Bethel. 
But  they  were  all... those  that  I  know  I  had  a  lot 
of  respect  for. 

JW:   Did  you  have  any  connection  with  the  Episcopal  Church? 

EG:   Yes. 

JW:   Father  Wallace's  church? 

EG:   Yes.   Yes.   Because  of  the  fact  the  Episcopal  church... 
we'd  have  dances.   They  would  have  dances.   The 
Methodist  church,  they  didn't  have  dances,  and  they 
didn't  approve  of  the  theater  either,  you  know.   No 
theater.   But  my  father  didn't  stop  me  from  going 
to  Episcopal  church,  you  see , /?^kre   they'd  have  a 
dance.   Have  a  concert  and  a  dance  afterwards.   I 
had  a  lot  of  friends  who  were  Episcopalians  came 
into  the  picture.   Because  they  didn't  have  any 
over  in  San  Francisco.   They  didn't  have  a  Negro 
Episcopalian  church. — It  was  over  here.   So  if  I 
was  at  my  grandmother's,  this  is  where  I  could  get  to 
the  dance . 

JW:   So  she  stayed  Baptist  all  of  her  life? 

EG:   No,  Methodist.   She  was  Fifteenth  Street.   My  grand- 
mother was  Fifteenth  Street. 

JW:   Oh,  she  just  went  to  the  Baptist  on  special  occasions? 

EG:   That's  what  I  say,  if  they  had  a  particular  speaker,  or 
something  was  going  to  happen .. .There  was  somebody 
that  came  that  washed  feet,  you  know,  or  something 
special  happened  and  she... I  was  there  so  she'd 
take  me  with  her.   This  is  how  I  got  caught. 

JW:   VJhat  would  you  say  were  the  main  sources  of  your 

ethical  beliefs  that  you  have parents,  church,  or 

readings  that  you  did  on  your  own,  or  what? 


EG 


I  think  the  example  came  from  my  parents  and  my  grand- 
parents.  I  remember  my  grandfather  standing  up  in  the 
front  of  the  church,  and  evidently  he  was  talking  for 
collection .. .something  that... some  position  he  held  in 
the  church.   I  can  always  remember  my  mother  singing 
in  the  choir  as  a... you  know,  as  a  little  girl.   And 
it  was  just  routine  to  go  to  Sunday  School  in  the 
morning  and  stay  for  church. 

JW:   You  never...!  guess  what  I'm  asking  is,  are  there  some 
beliefs  about  right  and  wrong  that  you  arrived  at  on 
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JW:   your  own  without  that  (Sic)?  or  did  you  question 

anything  that  you  were  taught  in  the  church . . .  any 
of  the  beliefs  that  they  had? 

EG:   No,  don't  remember  questioning  anything. 

JW:   Do  you  consider  yourself  a  religious  person? 

EG:   Well,  I  believe  in  God  and  I  talk  with  Him.   And  I 

read  religiously.   Without  Him  I  don't  think  I  could 
go  through  some  of  the  things  I  have  gone  through. 
And  I  do  find  this:   that  reading  as  much  as  I  do — 
the  pickup  and  lay  down  reading--there  are  always 
some  things  I  hang  on  to  that  if  I  can  pull  them  out, 
they  are  a  big  help.   And  I  have  found  the  easiest... 
the  easiest  way  to  abide  or  try  to  follow  God's 
teaching,  the  simplest  way,  is  remembering  the  Ten 
Commandments  and  testing  yourself .. .whether  you  are 
living  by  them.   To  me  that's  the  simplest  way.   You 
can  turn  to  all  the  psalms  you  want.   You  can  have 
all  the  referrals  they  give  you  over  the  air  when  they 
are  preaching  on  Sunday,  and  verses  and  what-have-you, 
and  you'll  read  them.   But  to  me  the  one  to  carry  all 
the  time,  the  easiest  to  refer  to,  are  the  Ten  Command- 
ments.  And  I  do.   But  I  like... there  are  some  things 
I  like  to  also  hang  on  to  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  and 
I  do  the  Twenty-third  Psalm. 

JW:   Did  you  ever  join  any  social  clubs  like  the...?   Well, 
there  were  several.   I  don't  know  which  ones  you  may 
have  joined... the  Phylis  Wheatley  or  the  Native 
Daughters  or  any  of  those? 

EG:   No.   My  interest  was  the  YWCA .   I  don't  know  why  I 
didn't  join  the  others — whether  I  just  wasn't  asked 
or  what.   But  with  the  YWCA  I  was  invited  to  belong 
and  I  worked  in  the  YWCA. 


JW:   About  when  did  you  first  get  involved? 

EG:   In  the  "y"?  After  I  married.   I  was  married... 

JW:   In  the  early  Twenties? 

EG:   I  was  married  when  I  got  interested  in... I  was 

interested  in  the  Linden  Branch  YWCA,  and  (Lula) ? 
Chapman  was  Executive  Secretary.   She  had  graduated 
from  Cal.   And  then  they  made  me  Chairman.   When  I 
was  elected  Chairman... a  chairman  of  the  branch  is 
automatically  a  member  of  the  Board  in  Central. 
That  automatically  comes  about.   Then  from  that  I 
was  asked  to  belong  to  the  University  YWCA. . .invited 
to  belong  to  that.   And  I  was  made  a  member  of  the 
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EG:   Board  there,  and  worked  in  the  International  Depart- 
ment there  and  in  the  national  set-up.   They  had  a.., 
what  did  they  call  it?   There  was  a  "foundation"  set 
up  where  they  had  women  from  fifty-two  countries 
that  came  in.   They  came  into  the  United  States  to 
study  the  YWCA  in  the  United  States.   They  were 
sent  to  the  various  regions,  and  I  was  in  charge  of 
the  Western  region.   This  is  where  they  were  sent... 
to  the  Western  and  the  Southern  and  the... If  they 
came  to  the  Western,  they  came  here.   And  then 
they  were  sent  out  to  Los  Angeles,  to  San  Diego... 

END  OF  TAPE 


BEGIN  TAPE  4:4:2 

JW:   [what  were  the]  goals  of  the  "Y"  at  that  time?   What 
was  the  major  thing  that  the  "Y"  tried  to  achieve? 

EG:   To  me,  the  major  thing  v/as  trying  to  get  people  to 
v/ork  together.   T  is  meant  not  only  the  people  in 
the  area,  but  this  meant  people  from  all  over. 
Because  the  student  YMCA  had  the  same  feeling.   You 
would  have  groups  together.   VThenever  you  had  groups 
together,  they  were  alv/ays  from  all  over.   There  v/as 
no  set-up  of  a  Black  group  in  the  YI-ICA  or  a  Black 
group  in  the  YWCA.   That  was  not  a  part  of  it.   I'm 
sorry  to  say  that's  not  the  same  now.   It's  changed. 
But  even  with  the  Orientals  and  the  Negroes,  the  idea., 
when  we  had  the  International  Department,  was  so 
that  eventually  they  would  just  be  absorbed  in  the 
whole. 

JW:   Do  you  remember  anything  being  said  about  Marcus  Garvey 
when  you  were  coming  up? 

EG:   I  can  remember  hazily.   But  I  can't  say,  you  know, 
what  I... what  reaction  I  could  give  from  hearing 
about  Marcus  Garvey. 

JW:   Oh,  well,  I'll  leave  him.   What  about  the  Suffragette 
movement,  was  that  active?   Or  do  you  remember  any- 
thing about  the  women's  rights  movement  during  the 
War... First  World  War? 

EG:   Well,  the  reason  why  I  know  it  is  because  of  that... 
this  is  when  I  had  my  chance  to  vote.   I  got  to  be 
twenty-one  and  had  my  opportunity  to  vote.   This  is 
when  I,  you  know,  thought  in  terms  of  suffragettes 
and  v^at-have-you . 

JW:   Your  mother  and  her  friends  weren't  involved  in  the 
movement? 
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EG:   No 

JW:   Okay.  What  about  the  Depression  years?  Did  they 
affect  your  family  in  any  way  that... Do  they  stand 
out  in  your  mind  as  a  period  of  hardship? 

EG :   No . 

Wo. 
JW:   What  about  people  around  you?  Were  you  are  of  people 

having  more  problems  during  the  Depression  than  they'd 

before? 

EG:   No.   No  difference.   Because  they  all  had  their  jobs.., 
they  still  had  their  jobs.   My  husband,  I  think, 
was  on  the  police  force  then.   But  I  didn't  notice 
anything,  and  no  talk  of  it.   Now  I  hear  more  about 
it  than  I  did  at  the  time,  because  you  just  lived 
through  it,  if  it  was  there.   But  if  you  lived 
economically  anyv/ay,  why  you  didn't  pay  any  attention 
to,  you  know,  a  depression.   Maybe  those  who  had  spent 
a  great  deal  of  money  for  things,  maybe.   But  we  just 
never  thought  about  it.   We  had  all  the  things  we 
ever  had. 

JW:   So  you  didn't  have  to  change  or  cut  back  on  your  food 
budget  or  anything  like  that? 


EG:   [Indicates  "No. "J 


JW:   Now  the  War  comes  and  suddenly  there  are  lots  of  people 
coming  into  the  Bay  Area.   When  were  you  first  aware 
of  all  of  the  new  migrants  coming  in? 

EG:   I  can't  say  that  I  was  so  aware  of  them.   I  can't  say 
that  because  of  the  fact  that  you  had  whatever  you 
were  doing .. .working  at,  you  worked  at  it.   And  you 
weren't  conscious  of  strangers  coming  in  unless  they 
happened  to  be  a  friend  and  then  you  got  to  meet 
them.   But  as  far  as  being  evident,  for  instance  on 
the  street.. .if  you  walk  down  the  street,  you  weren't 
conscious  of  that.   You  just  weren't. 

JW:   YOU  didn't  have  any  sense  that  you  were  being  inundated 
by  strangers? 

EG:   No. 

JW:   Did  you  ever  hear  people  talk  about  the  "war  workers" 
or  make  comments  about  them... the  new  people  that 
were  coming  in? 

EG:   It  was  a  job  to  do  and  they  had  a  chance  to  come  in 
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EG: 

JW: 
EG; 
JW: 
EG: 

JW: 

EG: 
JW: 

EG: 

EG: 
JW; 

EG: 


to  do  it.   Because  my  boys  worked  in  the  shipyards. 
My  husband  worked  in  the  shipyard  before .. .before 
he  got  married.   But  in  the  First  World  War. 

Oh,  he  did? 

Oh,  yes. 

The  ones  where,  which  docks? 

I  don't  know.   I  couldn't  tell  you.   He  was  in  school 
and  rather  than  go  back  down  home  and  go  to  work  down 
there  which  he  used  to  do  in  the  summer,  he  went  to 
work  at  the  shipyard  bacause  it  paid  more. 

And  your  sons  didn't  make  any  comments  one  way  or 
the  other  about  the  people  that  they  were  working 
with? 


r'indicates  "No.'^j 


JW: 
EG: 

JW: 


How  did  your  husband  happen  to  get  his  job  on  the 
police  department  here  lj.n   Berkeley?J 

He  went  to  see  a  boxing  match  up  at  the  Elks  Club. 
Maybe  he  was  boxing  then,  I  don't  know.   But  Volmer 
met  him  on  the  street  and  just  asked  him. 

Who  was  Volmer? 

Volmer  was  the  Chief  of  Police  of  Berkeley. 

A  d  he  knew  your  husband  because  of  his  football 
activities? 

I  judge,  probably.   But  it  was  that  night  or  after 
that  night  that  he  was... bumped  into  him  on  the 
street.   And  he  said,  "How  about  coming  to  work  for 
me  on  the  police  force?"   A  d  my  husband  said,  "Well, 
I'm  sorry  but  I  go  into  law  this  semester.   I'm 
going  into  law."  And  Volmer  said,  "Well,  maybe  we 
can  arrange  it  so  you  can  go  to  your  law  school  and 
work  too."   Then  he  made  an  appointment  with  him. 
And  that's  what  happened. 

Was  he  the  first  Colored  man  on  this  police  force  here? 

Yes. 

Did  he  run  ever  into  any  problems  because  of  that? 
Either  with  his  co-workers  or  with  the  community? 


EG: 


Yes.   Something  happened.   Whether  it  was  that  Volmer 
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EG:   in  saying  that  he  was  putting  him  on. . .told  it  to 
the  force .. .said ,  "If  there's  anyone  who  has  any 
objections,  there's  my  desk.   Lay  your  star  on  it." 
So  whether  he  had  heard  a  rumor  that,  you  know,  there 
was  an  objection,  we  don't  know.   We  have  no  way  of 
knowing.   But  we  do  know  that  that  happened. 

JW:   Was  he  the  only  one  for  a  long  time,  or  did  they 
start  employing  a  lot  of  other  policemen? 

EG:   Oh,  no.   He  was  the  only  one  for  some  time.   What 

happened. . .you  asked  if  there  was  an  objection.   There 
was  an  objection.   I'm  trying  to  think... In  the 
neighborhood. . .he  was  put  down  here,  as  I  remember. 
I  think  it  was  down  here  or  maybe... I  guess  it  was 
down  here.   That  was  when  they  said  it  was  going  to 
be  trouble  or  there  would  be  trouble. 

JW:   In  this  Sacramento  Street  area? 

EG:   Below  Sacramento. 

JW:   Sort  of  West  Berkeley? 

EG:   Yes.   Dovm  near  the  waterfront.   Down  in  there. 

And  what  happened  was  that  the  chief  moved  him  and 
put  him  up  at  the  campus... put  him  up  there.   And 
when  he  went  to  move  him  up  there,  then  they  objected 
to  moving  him  from  down  here.   The  people  dovm  here 
wanted  him  back  and  objected  because  the  chief  moved 
him  up  there. 

JW:   Did  he  try  to  get  other  Negroes  on  the  force? 

EG:   He  never  even  thought  about  it.   He  didn't  even 

think  about  the  fact  that  he 's  a  Negro  getting  on 
the  force  as  such .   It  was  a  matter  of  him  being 
put  there  because  they  had  a  job  opening... it  was 
offered  to  him  and  he  was  trying  to  get... you  know, 
through  school  and  wanted  his  law.   But  he  never 
thought  in  terms  of  it  because  he  didn't  ask  for  the 
job.   And  he  doesn't  know  whether  anybody  went  and 
asked  for  the  job  or  v/hat .   But  he  didn't  go  and  ask 
for  the  job. 

JW:   The  reason  I  ask  that  is  because  in  San  Francisco  and 
Oakland,  they  took  a  long  time  to  get  a  Black  person 
on  the  force.   Even  today  there  are  suits  all  over 
about  the  fact  that  they  don't  take  very  many  minority 
people. in.   But  that  wasn't  a  problem  here  in  Berkeley, 
at  least  at  that  time? 

EG:   Never  was .. .never .. .He  never  questioned  it. 
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JW:  Was  he  ever  in  danger  as  a  policeman? 

EG:  Oh,  yes. 

JW:  Did  it  worry  you? 

EG:  Oh,  yes. 

JW:  Did  you  ever  ask  him  to  quit? 

EG:   No.   I... The  last  night  he  worked  he  didn't  come  in 

at  two  o'clock.   If  he  didn't  come  in  at  two  o'clock, 
I'd  start  worrying.   And  so  if  he'd  come  in  at  two 
o'clock,  from  two  to  two  thirty,  actually  and  fed  the 
baby... when,  you  know, the  baby  was  still  in  the  curb. 
But  if  he  didn't  come  in  at  two  o'clock,  I'd  start 
worrying.   Another  thing,  Berkeley  was  so  quiet,  if 
there  was  a  shot  fired,  you'd  hear  it.   The  last 
night  he  worked,  I  think  it  was  a  Christmas  Eve,  I 
think... I  don't  know.   All  I  do  know  is  that  I  heard 
this  shot... these  shots... and  I  got  worried.   And  I 
started  to  call  the  police  department  to  see  i^e 
was  all  right.   And  I  would  do  that.   They'd  say  he 
was  all  right,  you  know,  if  I  heard  a  shot.   But 
this  time  I  didn't  call.   But  when  he  came... did 
come  home,  I  knew  something  had  happened.   A  man 
had  been  shot.   And  he  and  another  fellow  were  in 
the  car.   But... it  was  so  sad,  it  broke  him  up. 
Because  of  the  fact  that... I  don't  know... He  wasn't 
the  one  that  shot  the  fellow,  but  the  fact  that  the 
fellow  got  shot... he  had  to  tell  the  wife.   He 's  the 
one  that  had  to  go  and  tell  the  wife.   And  the  two 
children  were  the  same  ages  as  our  children.   And 
they  were  decorating  a  Christmas  tree.   It  just  broke 
him  up  so,  when  he  came  home,  he  was  really  broken 
up.   And  that  was  the  last  night  he  had  to  work.   He 
was  quitting  the  force  after  then. 

JW:   About  what  year  was  this? 

EG:   About  1930. 

JW:   About  1930? 

EG:   Because  he  started  working  on  the  police  force  in  1919 
and  he  worked  for  eleven  years. 

JW:   Then  what  did  he  do  right  after  that? 

EG:   Oh,  he  was  in  his  law  practice.   He  had  already... 

He  had  graduated.   He  got  his  law  degree  in  19  22,  and 
he  had  what  you  call... he  had  started  practicing  in 
'23.   He  was  practicing  while  he  was  still  working  on 
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EG:   the  Force.   But  he  didn't  feel  he  was  making  enough 
money,  you  know,  and  that  was  solid  money  and... and 
he  had  just  hung  on  to  the  Force.   I  think  it  was 
Volner  that  talked  him  into ..  .telling  him,  you  know, 
I  think  you  ought  to  give  full-time.   I  don't  know 
that.   But  it  seems  to  me... it's  been  so  long  now. 
Because  he  was  practicing,  and  he  was  coaching 
football  at  the  same  time . 

JW:   Did  you  ever  want  to  go  back  to  work? 

EG:   I... I  wanted  to  stay  working  when  I  got  married.   I 
mean  I  liked  the  work  that  I  was  doing  and  I  wanted 
to  continue  to  work.   But  he  said  he  didn't  believe 
in  any  wife  working.   So  I  guess  that's  v^hy  I  filled 
my  time  in  with  volunteer  work.   (Chuckle) .   That's 
what  I  did.   No,  I  always  wanted  to  work.   I  wanted 
to  either  go  on  into  the  teaching  or  stay  where  I 
was  with  the  job  I  had,  v;hich  would  have  been  out 
because  it  meant  commuting  back  and  forth.   But  I 
could  have  been  delighted  to  go  into  teaching.   But 
I  did  register  at  Cal  after  I  got  married.   I  regis- 
tered at  Cal  and  I  said  to  myself,  "Well,  at  least 
I'll  go  and  I  can  get  something.   I  can  get  into 
interior  decorating  or  something  that  won't  seem 
like  a  job."   But  I  didn't  stay  long. 

JW:   Did  you  ever . . . (We 're  coming  close  to  the  end  here 
so... let  me  see) .   W  at  do  you  think  is  the  major 
change  that  has  occurred  in... among  Negroes  in  your 
[lifetime^  ? . . . 
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